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FOREWORD 

The whole existence of the League of Nations is 
ased upon international cooperation, which is iinpos- 
ble without the dissemination of a sufticicnt know- 
dge of that body. There arc, no doubt, many books 
id pamphlets ■which explain tijc aims and objects of 
le Leasrue and its achievements. But, these books, 
nfortunately, are not widely read in this country, and 
ery few people have any clear conception of the 
reatest institution of our age. Consequently, there 
3 very little interest in the League of Nations. What 
3 wanted in India, therefore, is education regarding 
hat body. I hope the present volume ^YiU educate 
he Indian public and create the necessary interest in 
,he League. 

This book is mainly intended for the benefit of 
school and college students. It does not profess to ho 
critical, though in the last two chapters the patriotism 
of the authors impelled them to make some observa- 
tions in that direction. But, the authors of this little 
book have attempted to place before their readers in 
as concise and clear a manner as possible the-cironms' 
tances under -which the League came into existence, 
its organisation, its working during the first decade of 
its existence and the position of India therein. So 
this work should prove just as useful tq the general 
public as to the student population. 

The League of Nations might have failed in a few 
instances, but during the past twelve 'years it has 
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INTRODUCTION 

‘ This little book is intended to serve mainly as a 
iananual or text book for High Schools and Colleges in 
lindia, as also a guide to the average citizen in under- 
I standing the relations of India with the external world 
tin general and the League of Nations in particular. 
iPor, India and Indians are likely to play in future an 
n important role in the League of Nations with impend- 
lisdng constitutional changes in her system of govern- 
[I'ment. This manual endeavours to show (a) how and 
eiwhy the League was formed, (b) what it has done 
eiduriog the last ten years of its existence with special 
oireference to India, (c) a critical survey of its limits 
lis and possibilities, and (d) India and the League. Up to 
iitlie present there has not been published for students 
•of Intermediate Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
India, any treatise explaining the aims and achieve- 
ments of the League with special reference to India. 
The authors are only too conscious of the many defects 
of this book, primarily due lo lack of proper library 
facilities. It is hoped, however, that it will be found 
useful to stimulate further knowledge and interest in 
the activities of the League, for the League can only 
be as powerful and useful as its Members States will 
permit it to be. The authors have not in any sense 
become official apologists for the League but have 
made an honest and sincere attempt to evaluate the 
merits and defects of the League so that it may 
become of more increasing use to the world. 
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Rightly or wrongly, it is being increasingly felt 
in India that the League is an European Leagae of 
Nations. While this may be true at the present time, 
and to a certain extent, it cannot be denied that Asia 
which houses and feeds half the world^s population and 
is the cradle of the world's important religious 
systems, cannot bnt play an important part in Uif 
future of the League and the peace of the world. I 
the League has failed to solve the Manchurian question 
it has at least prevented the spread of operations o 
war and aroused the conscience of tiie world by con 
centrating public opinion on that issue. Tin 
machinery of the League can only function to tin 
extent to which its members will co-operate. It is no 
claimed by the authors that the League is the panaccf 
for ail human ills and ailments, but it is the oniji 
means through which world peace can he secured 
however defective its machinery be. India, Chinf 
. and other states must strive ce.nselessly to improv< 
that machinery for the settlement of internationa 
disputes, which is the primary object of tlie League 
It is only by the co-operation of India and othei 
members that such an object can be accomplished. 

The authors are deeply grateful to Sir K. V 
Reddi for his kindly writing the foreword, .and to the 
Upper India Publishing House for their pronipl 
execution of the work. 

The University, Lucknow, 

Atigiisi 1932. 


V. S. RAM 
B. M. SI-IARMA 



To the Sacred Memory of 
Asoka and Akbar. 

May there be peace in the sky, peace ht 
the mid-air, peace on the earth, peace in 
waters, peace in medicines, and peace in 
vegetables. May all the powers of nature 
bring us peace. May God vouchsafe us 
peace. May peace and peace alone reign 
everywhere. May that peace come unto us,” 


Yajurveda, XXXVM7. 
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PART ONE 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 




CHAPTER I 
Historical Retrospect 

Man is, by nature, a social being. He 
does not like to live alone, but is always 
inclined to live with others of his own kind. 
The I'eason is obvious. By living with 
others he enjoys all the advantages of the 
union — advantages which no one man can 
by himself secure. Hence we find groups 
and societies being formed. These groups 
and' societies, in their turn, combine 
together for various purposes and expand 
into nations. These societies and nations 
cannot be formed unless there is peace 
between man .and man. That is to say 
we do not find men combining together 
for the purpose of merely fighting with one 
another. War is, therefore, not the normal 
condition of society. It creates fear. 
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nncei’tainty of life, insecurity and con- 
siderable loss of man’s possessions. And 
as no man likes to live under such con- 
ditions, unless they are unavoidable, it can 
be concluded that man is both by nature 
and temperament a peace loving being. 

What is true of one man is equally true 
of gi’oups of men. Just as a man always 
likes to have peaceful and friendly relations 
with his neighbours, so would a nation like 
to live in peace with its neighbours- In 
fact, the object of forming a government is 
simply to create jDeaceful conditions for 
those who live under it. A government 
which is at war with a foreign country 
cannot bring prosperity to its people- This 
has been realised by all nations ever since 
times immemorial. No doubt, the pages of 
history are full of accounts of wars and 
quarrels which resulted in considerable 
losses to the fighting parties, but these wars 
were only temporary phases of national 
activity. Every time a qiiaiTel arose be* 
tween two countries each tried to settle il 
peacefully. It was only when such efforts 
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had failed that resort was taken to arms, 
for none of them derived any pleasure from 
sacrificing their money and the precious 
lives of their youth- We, therefore, find 
that ‘To live and let live’ has always 
been the cardinal principle of all nations 
in all ages- And, for this purpose, nations 
have often tried to devise means whereby 
they could avoid war and escape from the 
resulting horrors and losses- These attempts 
have been made all the world over and 
since times immemorial- Here are given 
some of the most important efforts made 
by the lovers of peace for avoiding war 
and establishing peace and harmony in 
the world so that all men might enjoy 
their lives and live without fear of 
■enemies- We have selected here an 
Indian, a French, and a Grerman example, 
to show that these lovers of peace were not 
confined to any particular country. In 
other countries, too, efforts for establishing 
universal peace have been made, but for 
want of space we do not describe all of 
them here 
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Asoka {274-236 B. C) — -Thousands of 
years ago India enjoyed great prosperity. 
She was the most civilised country in 
the world.' There were several emperors 
and kings who had done all they could for 
the good of their subjects- Many of them 
performed Yajnas and established their 
supremacy far and wide in order to avoid 
war with neighbouring countries. Among 
these Indian rulers the name of Emperor 
Asoka stands pre-eminent. Asoka ascended 
the throne of Magadh (modern Bihar) about 
274 B.C., with his capital at Patliputra 
(modem Patna). He was at fii’st a follower 
of the Brahmanical religion- Twelve years 
after his coronation, r. e. in B.G- 262, he 
’ invaded Kalinga and conquered it. But 
the horrors of that war and the bloodshed 
he witnessed with his own eyes brought 
about a miraculous change in his life- He 
felt extreme pain and sorrow at having been 
the cause of loss of human lives. He deter- 
mined never to go to war again and to 
follow and preach to otlicrs the principle 
of Ahtmsa or nonviolence- He became a 
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Budhist and devoted the remainder of his 
life to doing his utmost to spread the cult 
of peace not only in his own empire which 
comprised almost the whole of India and 
Afghanistan, but in many other distant 
lands. 

As printing was not known in those 
days, Asoka could not adopt the easy method 
of publishing his ideas through books which 
could be sent to distant places. Therefore, 
he adopted two other methods for sx3reading 
his principles. He sent missionaries to 
foreign countries, and had his teachings 
cut in pillars and on rocks. Some of the 
latter are still to be seen and accounts of 
the former are also available to some extent. 
From these it is clear that the chief aim of 
Asoka was to preach the gospel of Ahimsa 
so that nations might live in peace with 
each other. He taught men to tolerate 
each other’s religion, and the strong not to 
oppress the weak. He believed that ‘Right 
is Might’ and that a weak nation has 
as good a right to live as a strong one. 
He also believed that as Budhism was based 
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on Ahimsa, it would be well if all people 
followed that religion so that they might 
avoid war. In order to do this he sent 
missionaries to many distant countries even 
as far as Egypt, Syria, Gyrene, Macedonia, 
Epirus, China, .Japan and Ceylon- They 
preached in the three continents of Asia, 
Europe and Africa. The success of Asoka’s 
missions may be partly realised from the 
fact that China, Japan, Siam, Burma 
and Ceylon embraced Budhism which 
even today is the most important religion 
in the world as regards the number of its 
followers. 

The main object of Asoka in spreading 
the Budhist cult was to inaugurate peace in 
the world by spiritualising politics- He 
seiwed humanity and wished others to do the 
same, by treating the strong and the weak 
alike- At home his success was indeed 
very great- “India became a happy family 
of nations under an international system 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity for 
all, great or small- States unequal in size 
and strength were deemed equal as regards 
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their status or sovereignty. The .Yavanas, 
Kambojas and G-andharas on tlie north- 
west frontiers, the Nabhapantis, Bhojas, 
Andhras, Pulindas, Uastrikas and Pitinikas 
in the central parts, and the Cholas and 
Pandyas, the Stiyaputras and Keralapntras 
in the south — all these small peoples were 
acclaimed by the emperor as his friends 
and eq[uals in freedom, the objects not 
of a dreadful and forceful military conquest, 
but of his Moral Conquest, ‘ Dharmoijai/ , 
the objects of his tender solicitude for their 
spiritual welfare”. 

Alongside the preaching of Budhism, 
Asoka’s missions to foreign countries did 
very useful welfare work among the peoples 
inhabiting them- They looked after all 
suffering men and beasts and liberally 
distributed medicines- The king, out of his 
love of peace and righteousness, spent large 
•sums of money on this humanitarian work. 
His Rock Edicts are full of this message of 
universal peace. So, that if Asoka shed 
some blood in his war against Kalinga — ^it 
was his first and last war — ^he more 
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than atoned for that sin by devoting the 
remaining part of his life to the vrork of 
establishing universal peace, and his name 
undoubtedly ranks foremost amongst those 
who lived and worked for the good of 
humanity. He stands as the forerunner of 
the message which lovers of peace are 
trying to preach now, more than 2000 years 
after his death- In a real sense, therefore, 
he may be acclaimed as the first founder of 
the League of Kations for the promotion of 
universal peaoe and spread of civilisation- 
The people of India cannot but co-operate 
in maintaininsT in the modern world this 
ideal of one of their greatest emperors- 

Henry 71^ {1589-1610 A. D.>-The 
efforts at peace have not been confined to 
/ any one continent or age- In Europe, too. 
where the various nations have often 
fought against each other for securing 
material advantages, lovers of peace have 
appeared now then to preach against war- 
TTestem civilisation has mainly rested on 
the superiority of material progress over 
spiritual, and for that reason the history of 
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Europe is one long series Of wars* As 
has already been stated nations cannot 
perpetually remain at war with one 
another ; they must ultimately look for 
peace even for enjoying the spoils of war* 
At different periods of European history 
philosophers and moharchs have put 
forward their o^vn formulas for peace* 
Grreece was quite content with the develops 
ment of her city-states and the perfection 
she sought in them* Rome made an effort 
at securing world peace by the Pax-Romana, 
but like all other imperialist nations she 
failed in her mission as the very means 
she employed prevented the establishment 
of an enduring peace* Later, Napoleon 
. and William II both followed the footsteps 
of Hannibal and Caesar and failed even 
Avorse as they Avanted a peace based on the 
supremacy and domination of their respec- 
tive cultures and countries* 

Here are given two of the most 
important contributions to the cause of 
Avorld peace made by Henry IV and 
Immanuel Kant. 
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Henry of HaraiTe was born in 1553 
and became King of Kavarre in 1572. He 
was a Protestant by faith- During his time, 
i- e. in sixteenth century, Protestants 
and Catholics fought several times for 
supremacy, the one party trying to root out 
the other- It is curious that Christianity 
being essentially a religion based on peace, 
its followers, the Protestants and the 
Catholics alike, disturbed the peace of 
Europe and many times engaged themselves 
in religious wars- It was during these wars 
that Hemy IV became King of Prance in 
1589 after the assassination of Hemy IH. 
Europe was divided into two camps, 
Protestant and Catholic, and priestly 
domination was the order of the day- The 
Catholic League in Prance was very 
strong and Hemy had to fight against, it- 
Prance was thus thrown into civil wars 
Avhich ended in 1593 when the King himself 
became a Catholic But, at heart, he was 
not very much devoted to Catholicism. 
He believed in religious toleration and 
issued the Edict of Nantes giving freedom 
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of conscience to the Protestants and declar- 
ing that the State was independent of any 
particular religion. 

Henry was a good humoured man* 
He was so generous? so courteous, and so 
chivalrous that even his enemies placed 
full reliance on his words. He led a plain 
life and had very - noble thoughts- He 
disliked wars and always lent his support 
to bringing about peace between warring 
parties. Two examples may be cited here. 
When Catholic Spain declared war against 
her Protestant dependency of the United 
Provinces (modern Belgium and Holland) 
the conflict continued for a long time and 
resulted in heavy losses on either side. 
Henry persuaded the Spanish King to 
make peace with his rebellious provinces, 
and as a result of his noble efforts the 
United Provinces became a Republic and 
for a long time, remained a peaceful 
country in Europe. 

There was also a quarrel between the 
Pope Paul V of Rome, and the Republic of 
Venice in Italy. The latter was very strong 
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and the Pope also had considerable 
influence. Henry IV foresaw the evil 
consequences of a war between these powers- 
He offered to bring about peace between 
them. Both parties gladly accepted his 
mediation and he succeeded in restoring 
peaceful relations. This increased the fame 
of Henry, and his interest in international 
peace won for him a high name among 
the rulers of Europe. Henry had realised 
that lust of material gains, expansion 
of territories and the wars waged under 
the i3retence of ‘religion in danger’ la}’ 
at the root of the poverty and pain he 
saw in France — a condition created by the 
policy of his predecessors. He, therefore, 
thought of establishing peace in Europe 
Fortunately, at that time, Elizabeth was 
ruling in England- She, too, was not 
orthodox in her religious views and had 
already granted religious freedom to her 
subjects. Henry IV and Elizabeth Inul 
thus much in common which they could 
use for the peace of Europe- Like 
Elizabeth, Heniy IV was veiy fortunate 
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in having wise counsellors in his court, 
among whom Du Due De Sullj^ was the 
most favourite. Sully helped his Iving in 
the latter’s mission of peace and his efforts 
were supported by Queen Elizabeth on the 
other side of the channel. This combination 
was a foituuate one at that time, if the 
cause of international x^eace was to flourish 
in Europe. Henry carried on correspondence 
with Elizabeth on the subject of establish- 
ing permanent x^eace in Europe, and the 
latter readily supported the activities of 
her French contemporary. Elizabeth 
was keen on x^otting the plan into imme- 
diate execution but Henry was, at that 
time, busy in consolidating his own king- 
dom- They both foresaw that the aggressive 
designs of Philip II, king of Spain, were the 
main cause of European quarrels in those 
times. Therefore, they first aimed at curbing 
his power, dividing Europe into independent 
kingdoms, without, of course, any teiTitorial 
gains to England or Prance, for Henry 
rightly belived that the greatness of a 
nation lies not in the extent of its territorial 
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possessions but in the prosperity and con- 
tentment of its people. Attbat time the 
death, of Philip II took place and for a 
time there tvas peace. But when Elizabeth 
died her death came as a terrible blow to 
Henry who lost in her death an enthusiatic 
supporter- Lesser soverei^s in Italy and 
Germany soon came forward with their 
support to his scheme, and he found out 
‘‘the secret of persuading his neighbours 
that his sole object was to spare himself 
and his allies the immense sums spent on 
thousands of soldiers, fortiesses and other 
military expenses; to deliver them from the 
constant dread of sanguinary catastrophes, 
so common in Europe : to gain au unal- 
teiable repose, and to unite them ail in 
indissoluble bonds, so that all the Princes 
could live as brothers, and visit each other 
unceremoniouslv as srood neighbours, with- 
out the expense of a suit that often onh’ hid 
their miseries-’* 

These are fine sentiments expressed by 
one who did all he could to establish an era 
of peace in Europe, but whose ideas could 
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not see full fruition in his ago- Credit is. 
however, due to him for the “Grand Design'’ 
he prepared for avoiding wars and bringing 
all the EurO]3ean nations to*gether for the 
better uient of their peoples- We give below 
the text of this Design as described by 
Elizabeth York- 

The Grand Design of Henry IV. 

The Object — The object of the plan was 
to divide Europe between a number of 
Powers, who would then liave nothing to 
envy each other for on the ground of equa- 
hty, and no reason to fear that the Balance 
of Power would be disturbed- 

dumber of States — The number of States 
was reduced to fifteen, and they were of three 
kinds, viz., six great hereditary monarchical 
Powers; five with elective Kings, and four 
sovereign Republics- The six great Monar* 
chies were Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Sweden, Denmark and Lombardy ; the five 
elective Monarchies, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the Papacy, Poland, Hungary, and 
ohemia; the four Republics, Venice, Italy, 
Switzerland and the Dutch Republic- 
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Laws and Statutes — The laws and statutes 
calculated to cement the union of all these 
states and to maintain order ; the reciprocal 
oaths and pledges as regards religion and 
politics ; mutual assurances for freedom of 
trade ; the measures to be taken for making 
all these divisions with equity, would be 
decided on to the contentment of all parties. 
Details could be arranged in the Geneml 
Council, representing all the European 
States: also reforms which would from time 
to time be necessary. 

T/ie General Council — The model of this 
Council has been founded on the Am3)hyc- 
tyonic Council of ancient Greece, with modi- 
fications suitable to our usages, climate, and 
dur political aims- It will consist of a num- 
ber of commissioners, ministers, or plenipo- 
tentiaries from all the Powers of the CJiris- 
tian Republic, continually assembled as a 
Senate to deliberate on affairs <is they arise, 
to discuss different interests, to pacify quai'- 
rels, to throw light on and oversee the civil, 
political, and religious affairs of Euroj)e, 
both infernal and foreign. The form and 
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The place of flic Mectinp> — It would havf 
to bo dccidod whet her tho < 'nunod '•hou]*) 
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Cologne, !Mayont;e, Treves, Fra nlc fort. 

'Wnrtzhitrg, Heidelbnrg. Spires, Wonns. 
Strasburg, Bale, Besancon. 

Minor Councils — As well as tho Cxoneral 
Council, there should be a number of Minor 
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Councils, say six. wliicli might, meet at- 
BamvAg, Nuixnnbnrg. Vienna. Bologna. 
Constance, and another Council in a place 
most coiiTonient. te Prance. England, Spain, 
and The Belgian Eepublic. 

Appeal CoiirL — The jMiuor Councils 
should hare ix'^courso by appeal to the 
Gronoral Council, whose decisions must Ix' 
irre vocable* 

Comhincd Army and Navy. — The Allied 
Powoi's, acooi-ding to the capability of each, 
would provide soldiers and warships. The 
(Teneral Council would decide the quota 
for each State to contribute, and the amouuf 
of financial support necessary to maintain 
this armament. Henry IV suggested that- 
the force should include TO.CXX) infantiy, 
58.000 cavalry. 200 cannons. 120 wamhips- 

Conqucrcd Countries. — New Ivingdonis 
would l>e formed out of conqucivd countries, 
which would join the Christian Bcpublir. 
and be given to diffoix'Ut Princes, excluding 
those who were ahvady among Eui‘ 0 |K’.uj 
soveivigns. 

Folitkal Ol<jccis. — The pinvly political 
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part of the plan was lo despoil the lioiise 
of Austria of all its iiossessions in (rerniany, 
Itah’, and the Netherlands — in a word, to 
confine it to Spain, bounded by the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the j^yrcnecs. and 
in order to make this House eiqnal to the 
other powers, to give to it Sardinia, jMajorca.. 
Minorca, and Other islands on tlu'so coasts ; 
the Canary Isles, the Azores, Capej Verde 
Island, and its possessions in Africa : Mexico 
with the American islands belonging to it ; 
•countTies which would suffice to found great 
Kingdoms ; and finally the l^liilijipines, 
Goa, the Moluccas, and Spain’s other 
possessions in Asia- 

Finance. — All the Powers joining the 
Christian Republic should tax themselves 
for the maintenance of the combined army 
and navy, and for other things necessary 
for the success of the plan, until the General 
Council could specify the amounts for 
each- 

Such was the contribution of Henry IV 
to the cause of general peace in Europe- 
His scheme shows that he had a very great 
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width of vision and although duiing his lifo 
time and for several hundred years after his 
death, his scheme was not worived upon, it 
must be admitted that the present League 
of Nations contains in its constitution the 
spirit of Henry's ideal. The only adverse 
criticism that can now be made of his views 
is that he had visualised a league only of 
the Christian nations and he was in this way 
confining himself only to Europe. Unlike 
Asoka who embraced several continents in 
his practical scheme of establishing uni- 
versal peace, Henry IV did not consider 
with equal sympathy the case of peoples 
living outside the confines of Euroj)can' 
countries. 

Immanuel Kant. — Another important 
attemjDt at European peace was made not 
by a ruler but a philosopher avIio, tiiongh- 
having no direct part in the ])olitics of his 
day, thought much for tlic welfare of* 
mankind. This was Immanuel Kant- 
Kant was born in IConigsburg (Germany) 
in the year .1724- His father was a‘ 
leather cutter, so tlio son belonged to a 
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poor family and began his life as a poor 
man- Kant got his secondai’y education 
at a high school in his town and later on 
Joined the University, supporting himself 
by private teaching. For a time he had 
to- give up his studies but after working 
as a private tutor in some families in 
Poland, he rejoined his University and took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1766. 
Subsequently he rose to be Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics. It was as a profes* 
sor that he began his- serious philosophical 
studies at the age of forty- In his studies 
the works of Newton, Hume and Rousseau 
profoundly impressed him- He openly 
acknowledged that the teachings of Rous- 
seau had brought him to the right path- 
The two most important and lasting impre- 
ssions on his mind were the supremacy Of 
Reason and the Freedom of the Individual. 
As regards the first he differed from Hume, 
and in his conception of the second -he 
owed his debt largely to the teachings of 
■Rousseau- Kant wrote several iinportant 
works on Critical Philosophy, wz- ihe Criiixjue 
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of Pure Reason, the Critique of Practical Reason, 
ihe Critique of the Faculty of Judgment which 
even to day are read and studied as classics. 
All these works show that his mind was 
full of new ideas for the liberation of 
liumanity as he saw it working in the 
Europe of that time. 

In addition to his purely philosophical 
works, he published several essays which 
contain his political views. Through these 
essays, viz. the Principles of Progress, the 
Principles of Political Rights, ihe Natural Princi- 
ple of Political order, and Perpetual Peace he 
expresses liis political ideals. All these 
bear an impress of the teachings of Koiis- 
seau who was truly fvant’s political gunu 
In his essay ‘Perpetual Pc^ace’ Ivant out- 
lined his scheme for the establishment of 
amity and harmony between the various 
nations of Europe. Early he had realisetl 
the hoiTOrs of international wars which 
fact together with his love of humanify 
actuated him fo undertake th<' work of 
putting forward the scheme. Ivant believed 
in the liberty , equality and self-dependency 
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of every member of society. He maintained, 
that the aim of all political institutions 
should be the maintenance of peace between 
nations. He believed in the establishment 
of a Federation of Nations which alone 
could effectively rule out war and bring 
happiness to th e peoples- N ecessarily , there- 
fore, he was against the monarchical form 
of government and suggested the republican 
form as the best approach to his ideals- He 
Avrote; “The form of government, however, 
if it is to be in accordance with the idea of 
right, must embody the representative 
system in which alone a republican form of 
administration is possible, and without 
which it is despotic and violent, be the 
constitution what it may.” And if, in this 
view, he advocated the principle of indivi- 
dual liberty and equality, he proposed, at 
ibhe same time, a voluntary combination of 
nations to maintain international peace and 
to secure that equality and liberty. His 
views may thus be summed up; “ Nature 
has made it possible for men to live in all 
parts of the earth- War has dispersed them 
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everywhere so -that they might populate 
even the most inhospitable regions* By 
this means Nature has compelled them to 
enter into relations more or less of a judi- 
cial character- The commercial spirit ulth 
mately controls every State and will compel 
a World Peace-” 

For the establishment of World Peace 
he made definite proposals in his essay on 
‘ Perpetual Peace,’ some of which are given 
below : — 

; 

PART ONE 

t 

( Preliminary Articles ) 

1. No treaty of Peace shall be consi- 
dered valid which has been made* 
with tlio secret reservation of 
material for a future war- 

2- No State having an indepcndeiii' 
existence (Avhether small or large) 
shall bo acquired by another State 
through inheritance, exchange, 
purchase or gift. 

'3. Standing armies shall, in the cour>e 
of time, be entirely abolisliod. 
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4. No national debts shall be contracted 

in connexion with the foreigh 
affairs of the State. 

5. No State shall interfere violentlv 

with the Constitution or Govei'ii* 
ment of another State. 

6. No State at war with another shall 

X)errait such hostilities as would 
make reciiwocal confidence imiios- 
sible in a future peace ; such as 
the employment of assassins or 
poisoners, the breaches of capitula- 
tion, the instigation of treason in 
a State against which it is making 
war, etc- 

Part Two- 

( Definiiive Articles ) 

1- The civil constitution in every 
state shall be republican. 

2. The Law of Nations shall be foun-^ 

ded on a F ederation of Free States- 

3. The rights of men as citizens of the 

world shall be limited by condi-i 
tions of universal hospitality- 
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On a careful study of these abides it 
will be seen that the present League of 
Stations has incorporated in its Covenant 
.almost all the Preliminai’y AHicles des- 
cribed as Part One above. The definitive 
Articles of Part Two go far beyond the 
scope, the power and the purpose of this 
League. Yet, Immanuel Kant may rightly 
be called a forerunner of the fathers of oiir 
League and his name will always be remem- 
bered by the grateful posterity as one of 
those who spent their lives in propagating 
ideas of universal peace-ideas which are 
being taken up by all lovers of peace in the 
present century- 

Failure of Earlier Allcmpis n have given 
above three of the mo.^t serious athunj’L 
made at establi.«;hing peace in the world. 
Many inoi*e of les.sf*r importance were jnade 
in almost all ages. But how is it- that they 
did not bear any jiernianent insults ? It 
rnay be that these lovers of hiiinanity and 
universal peace w(*r(i far ahead of their 
times- Or it nuiy be that- the (lifferent 
countries of the world luid not till our i lay 
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realised sufficiently the. wisdom of makiiiix 
serious attempts to establish world peace. 
In the latter case, perha]is distance’ was 
partly responsible for the fail me as people 
living long apart did not come in closer 
contact with each other. Lack of commu- 
nications was a. great, obstacle in the path of 
our forefathers. Modern scientific discover- 
ies have reduced s])ace and brougJit disf,ant 
countries together. The printing ]ness and 
the telegraph, cou]3led with the Industrial 
Revolution affecting all the countries, and 
movements like that of labour have gone 
a gi’eat way in strengthening the feeling 
of brotherhood of men. These facilities and 
sentiment of fellowfeeling wore unknown in 
the time of Asoka, Henry IV or Immanuel 
Kant. And lastly we might also say that 
the cup of human miseries resulting from 
mutual wars had not till then been filled 
up. Men had to be aroused to the full 
consciousness of universal brotherhood by 
the horrors of a world war — horrors which-, 
prior to 1914, they had only imagined but 
iiot fully realised — before nations could 
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make a serious and successful attempt at 
•evolving an instrument and establishing an 
institution whereby they could brmg the 
blessings of peace to the world. 

The War and After. — (1914 — 1919)- Dur- 
ing the closing years of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
several European nations had settled 
their quarrels without actually going to 
war. At the Hague had been lield many 
■conferences which had averted war. Still 
during the first decade of the present 
century almost all European nations, 
Japan, and the United States of Amorioa, 
and the British Empire includmg India, 
had spent vast sums on armaments and 
ship-building. Nations, while outwardly 
talking of peace, were inwardly distrusting 
each other. This Avas due to their greed, 
lust of i)Ower, jealousies and ambitions- 
■pile breaking point was reached in .July 
1914 when a comparatively insignificant 
event (the murder of the Austrian Crown 
Prince in Sorvia) proved to be i.he match 
to fire the already collected and heaped 
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up combustible material in Europe, and 
produced a conflagration Avbich soon enve- 
loped all the continents. Nations that 
were boasting of their civilisation forgot 
all their tall talk of universal peace 
and for full four years they engaged 
themselves in the indiscriminate work of 
destruction. In the war all nations lost 
large numbers of their youth and spent 
vast sums of money in the attemjDt to des- 
troy each other. Millions of lives were lost, 
billions of money was spent, and this mad- 
ness for mutual destruction abated only 
when the resources of the fighting nations 
were exhausted- Even the neutrals could 
not escape the terrible economic conse- 
quences of a world conflict. 

But ‘out of evil cometh good’ proved 
true when- the war ended. Perhaps the 
sacrifices necessary for achieving a noble 
object had been sufficiently made. When 
the , intervention of Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of America, 
started the negotiations for peace, the 
response from all sides was encouraging. 
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Wilson, Smuts and others foresaAv that the 
time for the fruition of the scheme of whicli 
Asoka, Henry IV and Immanuel Kant, 
were important early thinkers, had come- 
They pro]DOSed the establishment of a 
League of Nations for the prevention of 
future wars- 

The Covenant of the League- — Two months 
before the signing of the Peace Treaty the 
representatives of Britain, Prance, Italy, 
Japan and the United States of America 
met together at Paris on April 28, 1910, 
and accepted a Covenant dealing witii the 
aims and organisation of the League of 
Nations. This Covenant was made a part 
of the Treaty of Peace signed between the 
belligerents at Versailles on Juno 2S, 1910- 
The Covenant contains 26 Articles ^vIlicI^ 
define the aims and organisation of the 
Ijeague. the conditions for mernbei'ship. 
and the methods for settling international 
disputes- It embodies in all essentials the 
principles underlying the schemes of th(‘ 
three lovers of humanity, whose effoHs for 
universal peace have been described above- 
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Original Membership of the League — The 
Covenant became a separate treaty on 
January 10, 1920, after ratification by the 
various signatories- At 4- 15 p. in. that day 
the League of Nations became a legal 
international organisation. The original 
membership of 24 was confined to the 19 
nations that were signatories to the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles, oiz. Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Prance, Guatemala, India, Italy, Japan, 
New Zealand, Panama, Peru, Poland, Siam, 
South Africa and Uruguay, and five 
neutrals, viz- Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, 
Persia, and Spain- 

In the. following chapters of this part 
the organisation, working, and the achieve- 
ments of these ten years, of the League are 
described in brief. 



CHAPTER II 

The Lea gue and Its Organisation 

Atm of the League . — The League of 
Nations has been established for two pun 
poses, viz. to secure peace betweou the 
various nations in the worici by mii.king 
tihem a.gree to certain laws and rules of inter- 
national dealings, and to nialvc future wars 
impossible. This double aim of the. League 
is clear from the opening paragrapli of the 
Covenant in which the signatories sfafe 
that they agree to the Covenant 

“ In order to promote- international ei>* 
operation and to achieve international peace 
and security 

by the acceptance, of obligations riot h> 
resort to war, 

by the prescription of open, just airi 
honourable loUitions between nation--^ 
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by the firm establishment of the under- 
standings of international law as the 
rule of conduct among governments, 
and by the maintenance of justice and a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty 
obligations in the dealings of orga- 
nised peoples with one another.’' 

This is a noble aim and if all nations 
accept the obligations indicated above they 
will not have to go to war and destroy each 
other for settling their mutual disimtes. 

Membership . — In the beginiiing, ‘all the 
signatories to the Peace Treaty and some of 
the Powers that had remained neutral 
during the war but were invited to accede 
ho the Covenant became members of the 
League by signing the Covenant. For future 
membership of the League, the conditions 
.are mentioned in Article I. '‘‘Any 'fully 
self-governing State or Dominion or Colony 
not named in the Annex may beeome 'a 
member of the League if its admission is 
agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, 
provided that it shall give effective guaran- 
tees of its sincere intention to observe its- 
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intern a.tional obligations, and shall accept 
such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the League in regard to its military, naval, 
and . air forces and armaments." If a 
member nation ever desires to discontinue 

its membership of the League it can do so 

« 

after giving t^vo years notice of its intention 
provided it has fulfilled all its obligations 
at the time of ndthdrawal. This shows 
that the membership is not- a forced but 
an optional matter, for no nation can lx* 
compelled to accept the Covenant and 
become a member, nor it can be cojnpelled 
to remain within the League if it chooses 
go out of it- 

How the League works - — To carry on its 
work ms stated in the preamble the League 
has certain instruments of its owji. It has 
an Assembly and a Council, with a pcrjiia- 
nent i^ecretariat. The ofhccs of the I.caguf 
are cslablished at Geneva in Switzerland, 
whieli is the oftieial seat of the League. 
'The League is intimately connect-*'! witli 
the Lermaiiom Court of Interuarionl Justin’ 
^<ituufed at The Hague, and often us^n t.L- 
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Oourt as an advisor.y body on mattei's refer* 
red to it or as the highest Judicial interna- 
tional tribunal for deciding disputes* There 
is also the International Labour Organisa* 
tion which, though autonomous, is now 
definitely connected with the League. The 
League has several technical and advisory 
committees* * ' 

The Assembly ‘ — The Assembly is the most 
numerous body composed of not more than 
“three representatives of each of the State 
Member of the League. It is the general 
body of the League and may be roughly 
•compared to the legislature of a state* 
The representatives of any State Member 
may be accompanied by some substitute 
delegates or technical experts to attend the 
meetings of the League, but the latter have 
no right of voting. Whatever may be the 
number of re]3resentatives from a particular 
State Member attending any session of the 
League, they have only one cumulative vote* 
In this way the composition of the Assembly 
recognises the equality of States Members, 
whether the States are small or large. 
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The . Assembly meets at G-eiieva. ijj 
the month of September each year and the 
session lasts about a month- If necessary 
the meeting place may be shifted to any 
other town- One or more members may 
request the summoning Of a special session 
of the League Assembly provided a majority 
of the States I^Iembers support tin? proposal- 

The delegates to the Assembly represciif 
the Governments of their respective coun- 
tries and in expression of 0])inions or 
casting of votes they reflect tlio views of 
their GoveiTunents- So that when a session 
of the Assembly is lieid. the views of the 
delegates ai^e listened to with gieat inter(*st 
by the public to which the sessions are 
open* In fact, the Assembly, thongli .-ome 
entries mig ht- consider it- an nnwi»‘]»iy body, 
is nipidly acquiring a very great im])Orranc*‘ 
in the <'Oinisels of iiaiions. as it is iiere in 
the Assembly Unit we see a iniiiiatun* 
world win’rein the several i\ifembe!-s .Stabs 
express f la-ir views frankly and opndy. 

Tlie powers of the Asxunhly an' very 
Vv'ide. Ariie]e 3 of tlie Cov<‘nnnf. shite-': 
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“The Assembly may deal at its meetiugs 
with any matter withm the sphere of aotioji 
of the League or affecting the jDeace of the 
world”. And although we see that Aiticle 
4 confers similarly very wide powers on the 
Council also, the Covenant reserves some 
questions only to the Assembly which thus 
exercises exclusive powers in those matters. 
Some of these special powers may be men- 
tioned here. It is the Assembly alone 
which amends the Covenant ; admits new 
members to the League ; elects the non- 
permanent members of the council: controls 
the budget of the League and in this way 
influences its various organisations or can 
stop the activities which it disapproves ; 
decides the appoitionment of the cost of the 
League between the States Members; advises 
reconsideration by the States Members 
• of treaties which become inapplicable or 
the reconsideration of which it considers 
essential for the peace of the world ; 
reviews the work of the Council and the 
Secretariat and gives them instructions 
for future conduct. 
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The Assembly session opens under the 
presidency of the President of the Council 
at that time ; elects its President and Vice- 
President ; allots the work on its agenda 
among the six sub-committees; and discusses 
the repoi*t of the Council. 

The following are the subjects referred 
to the six sub-committees: — 

1. Political questions, including the 

admission of new States into the 
League. 

2. Disarmament, /. e* the limitation of 

armaments of the States Members, 
including economic blockade- of 
the recalcitrants. 

3. Legal and Constitutional, compris- 

ing all matters dealing ^^dth the 
constitution of the League includ- 
ing the amendments- to the 
Covenant. 

4. Technical, ?.e. Finance, Transit, etc. 

5. Budget and Internal Adminis- 

tration. 

6. Humanitarian and Social Welfare 

( The prevention of epidemics, 
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control of traffic in Opinm and 
other dangerous Drugs, traffiic in 
Women and Childern, etc- 
These Committees discuss tlui matters 
referred to them by the Assembly and 
express their decisions thereon- Each com- 
mittee appoints a rapporteur who submits 
to the Assembly the reports of all the discus- 
sions and conclusions of the committee on 
the subjects refeiTed to it- The Assembly 
then C/Onsiders all these rex)orts and adopts 
or rejects them as it considers proper- The 
institution of these committees is a very 
important part of the League’s work, as it 
is here in the committees to each of whhdi 
every State Member appoints n represen- 
tative, that the Avork is speedily and 
effectively done- 

Any representative may speak in any 
language, but English and French are the 
two recognised languages of the League 
and. all .the proceedings are .officially pub- 
lished in these languages- 

The decisions of the Assembly are 
generally arrived at by unanimity of the 
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State.^ Members, This is a very impoiiaut; 
condition as it affords ample, guarantee to 
tlie minor States against any encroachment 
on their freedom, and also prevents the 
formation of cliques inside the League- 
When. however, unanimity is not secured 
the Assembly merely makes recommenda- 
tions on such matters by a majority vote and 
these recommendations are not binding 
on the States Members. There are some 
matters in which unanimity i-ule is not 
enforced even for the purj^ose of arriving at 
final decisions by the Assembly. The most 
important of these ai'e the admission of new 
members for which a two-thirds vote of the 
As.sembly is required, aud amendments to 
the Covenant of the League, for which fh- 
bare majority suffices. But no amendments 
come into force until they have been ratified 
by all the States Members of the Council' 
and a majority of the States Members of the 
League. Till now only five amendm.ents to- 
the Covenant have been made. 

The 'Council — The Council of the League 
consists of three kinds of members, viz- 
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Kon-l'eroinnonr, and Tciupt>* 
rary iiiembeiv- Tho.j'C aro. livi*. Poi-tninicufc 
Members, tJfr. Oroai. Brittain. .Kraiute. Italy, 
Japan and Gerinany ( siiiec. 192(5 ). 9'hey 
have been appoiutod ]M;r!nan(niT. jiioin bet's on 
account; of thoii' liavino* world-mide interests. 
Originally vvlicii the i^eagne was e>UiblisUed 
it was decided t.o accord t he; Unilod ‘States 
of Aiuerioa a ]iern\ancnt seat, on the 
Council, but since i-hat country has not yet. 
joined the League, its jdaco on the Council 
is not idled u]i. Tiiere are at ju'csent 
nine noinpermaiient members. Elach non- 
permanent member is a]-)pointed for t hre{‘ 
years. Every year thixa' of the non- 
Xiennanent Jiiembtu'.s retire and they are 
not eligible for re-elec tioji for three years 
unless the Assembly by a two-thirds vote 
decides otherwise Tlie non*perinaneut 
members are .so elected as to represent 
all important interests on the Council- 
Origiually. in 1920. there were only four- 
non-permanent members, but the increase 
in the volume of work done by the Gouncir 
as. well as the increase in the member-^ 
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ship of the League, when other States came 
in. led to the increase in this number from 
four to six since 1922, and from six to nine 
since 1926, Since the importance of the 
League is rapidly increasing in the field 
of international affairs, there is al\vay.s a 
competition between the States Members 
keen for election of non-permanent mem- 
bers- The number of permanent and non- 
permanent members may be increased 
any time when on the recommendation of 
the Council, the Assembly decides it by a 
majority vote- 

Temporary members are appointed 
whenever an important matter is before 
the Council and it is found necessary to 
hear the views ol: a State concerned in the 
matter, if that State has no representative 
on the Council. This temporary member- 
ship lasts only till that issue is settled- 

The meetings of the Council are held 
three times a year, i e., after every four 
months, in January, May and September- 
The Council meets usually at G-eneva but 
may be summoned at any other place if 
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iiGce?sai'y. In an emergency, special sospion 
of the Coinici] may be hold at any time. 

The X^rosident of tlio Council is solccted 
for each session and the selection is l)y rota- 
tion, each iSfemlier State getiing a c-liance 
to occupy presidency, in aliihabetical order. 
Thu? secures equality of treatment, to all 
the Members States as regards this 
important, office- The meetings of tlie 
Council are generally public, but ii may 
also meet in private, if nece.ssary. T)ie 
procedure adopted is very sim]dc. I'or each 
item on the agenda, the Council appoints 
a rapporteur who prepares a, f\dl report on 
the matter with the help and co-operation 
of the League Secretariat. The Council 
then considers the reports of the rapporteurs 
and adopts them or modifies them after 
discussion. The decisions are generally 
unanimous. The minutes of the Council 
are always imblished- 

The Powers of the Council Apart from 
having very \\dde powers conferred on 
it by Article 4 of the Covenant which 
empowers the Council to “deal at its meet- 
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ings with any matter within the sphere of 
action of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world' . the Council has some special 
exclusive powers- These are: — 

(i) To prepai'e a plan for the reduc- 

tion of all -kinds ot armaments of 
the States Mein hers- 

(ii) To increase the numbei* of 
Permanent, or ]?von'Permanent 
Memijers of the Council with the 
approval of the Assembly. 

(iii) To approve the appointments 
made bv the Secretarv Cenerah 

V * 

(iv) To decide the contributions of 
armed forces to be made by 
Memloers States when it is decid- 
ed TO fight any recalcitrant 
State. 

<v) To appoint commissioners for the 
administration of the Saar Basin 
and also to supervise the admi- 
m'stration of ma^ndated territories 
by getting repoits from manda- 
tory powers every three 
months. 
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(vi) To protect tlie riicial, liDgiiist-ic 
and religions minorities. 

(vii) To elect judges ot the. Permanent 
Court, of International Justice, 
with the help of the Assembly. 

(viii) To prepare the draft budget to bo 
submitted to the Assembly. 

(ix) To a,ppoint a. High Commissioner 
for the Free City of Danzig 
and to settle all disputes that 
may arise between this city and 
Poland. 

In view of these special ])Owers given 
it. the Council has become a very influential 
bodj^ and its )nembershii) is a very coveted 
privilege. The Comicil cannot be called an 
Upper Legislative House, it generally does 
the work entrusted to the Executive in a 
State, and so it may be called the executive 
organ of the League, 

The Secretariat. — Article 6 of the Cove- 
nant deals with the establishment of the 
permanent Secretariat of the League. The 
Secretariat is located at Geneva and com- 
prises all the offices of the League. At 
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ilie licad of tlie iSecrotariat is the Secuetary 
(reuoral with a Deputy Secretary-General 
a.ud throe Under-Secretaries General. The 
first Secretary General, Sir James Eric 
Drnuiinond. was named in an annex to the 
Covenant, and in future tlie Secretary- 

(tonera-l will be elected bv the Assemblv. 

• •• 

The. duties of the Secretary-General 
are very extensive. He is the ex-officio 
Secretary- General of the Assembly and the 
Council- With the approval of the Council 
lie makes all the appointments in the 
Secretariat.. He supeiwises the whole work 
of the Se(n'etariat and issues instructions 
to the 000 officials under him. All these 
officials are responsible to the Secretary- 
General and cannot receive instructions 
from their Governments. The officials of 
the Secretariat enjoy all the diplomatic 
privileges in discharging their duties. 

The work and organisation of the 
vSecretariat is very important. The Secre- 
tariat is divided into several sections 
according to the work given to each section. 
In each section there are officials belonging 
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to different countries. Each section acts 
as Secretariat to the committee or the 
organisation to which it is attached. The 
following are the chief sections of the 
Secretariat: — 

(1) Administrative Commissions and 
Minorities Questions section- 

(2) Economic and Financial section. 

(3) The Transit section. 

(4) The Health section. 

(5) The Social Questions and Opium 
Traf&c section. 

(6) The Disarmament section. 

(7) The Intellectual Co-operation sec- 

tion. 

(8) The Legal section- 

(9) The Mandates section. 

(10) The Information section. 

Each section deals with matters coming- 
within its scope which is indicated by its 
name. For example, there is the Mandates 
section which deals with all matters 
concerning the mandatory powers and the 
administration of mandated territories. 

The Secretariat collects all information 
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necessary for the Assembly, the Council, 
or any of the committees appointed under 
the autliority of the League. It helps 
these bodies in the discharge of their work- 
It publishes the agenda and the proceedings 
of the various organisations. It keeps 
itself in touch with all humanitarian, social 
and political work which has any interna- 
tional bearing and provides correct informa- 
tion throughout the world in connection 
with the League. For this purpose it pub- 
lishes a monthly summary of the work of 
the Leasrue in addition to a large number of 
pamphlets each dealing with a particular 
activity of the League. As the success 
of the League depends upon the creation 
of a. powerful world opinion in favour of 
its Avork, the Secretariat through its 
Information Section is ever ready to 
organise contact with the different countries 
of the world. ' During these ten • years 
thousands of journalists and publicists have 
visited Geneva and Avatched the Avorking 
of the League through its Secretariat. In 
fact it is the Secretariat wLose Avork keeps 
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the League alive throughout the year by 
giving it stability and ensuring continuous 
contact between the various countries oi 
the world- 

Finances of the League- — As has been 
pointed out above, the League maintains a 
large Secretariat of 600, issues monthly and 
other periodical reports of its working and 
appoints commissions, etc- for doing its 
work- All this means a large expenditure. 
How is this met ? Para 5 of Article 6 of 
the Covenant, as amended upto August 13, 
1924, states : “ The expenses of the League 
shall be borne by the Members of the League 
in the proportion decided by the Assembly.” 

The following figures indicate the divi- 
sion of the budget for the year 1930. 

1. Secretariat and other 

special Organisations 15,965,256 gold francs 

2. The International 

Labour Organisation 8,552,011 do. 

3. The Permanent Court 

of International 

Justice 2,267,981 do. 

4. Building at Geneva 1,425,000 do. 


Total. 




28,210,248 do. 
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The Committee for the Allocation of 
Expenses decided the proportion of expenses 
to be borne by each member state as 
follows : — 

Units of expenses to be borne by the members siates^ 
for the years 1929 — 32. 


State 

Units 

State 

Units 

Abyssinia 

o 

ia 

Irish Free State 10 

Albania 

1 

Italy 

60 

Artrentine* 

29 

Japan 

60 

Australia 

27 

Latvia 

3 

Austria 

8 

Liberia 

1 

Belffiuni 

18 

Lithuania 

4 

Bolivia 

4 

Luxemburg 

1 

Bul^raria 

5 

Netherlands 

23 

Canada 

35 

New Zealand 

10 

Chile 

14 

Nicaragua 

1 

ChiDU 

46 

Norway 

0 

Colombia 

6 

Panama 

I 

Costa Rica 

1 

Paraguay 

1 

Cuba 

9 

Persia 

5' 

Czechoslovakia 

29 

Peru 

9 

Denmark 

12 

Poland ■ 

32 

Dominican Republic 1 

Roumania 

22 

Estonia 

3 

Salvador 

1 
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Finland 

40' 

Siam 

9 

France 

79 

Spain 

40 

Great Britain 

105 

Sweden 

18 

Greece” 

7 

Switzerland 

17 

•Gnatemala 

1 

Union of South 




Africa 

15 

Haiti 

1 

Uruguay 

7 

Honduras 

1 

Venezuela 

5 

Hungary 

8 

Yugoslavia 

20 

India 

66 





Total ... 986 

units 


In addition to the contributions made 
in the above proportion by the States Mem- 
bers of the League, the United States of 
America has been paying to the League, on 
its own initiative, 10’65 per cent of the cost 
•of all the conferences in which the Grovern- 
ment of that country takes part, e- g. the 
Disarmament Conference, Conference on 
Import and Export Prohibitions Restric- 
tions. The U. S. A- Grovernment also 
purchases League literature to the value of 
-400 dollars annually- 

The Permanent Court of International Justice. 

This is a very important autonomous 
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oi’ganisation connected with the work of 
international peace. It owes its origin to 
the last decade of the 19th century. On the 
proposal of Tsar Nicholas II of Russia, a 
peace conference was held at The Hague, 
which adopted the scheme of establishing a 
Tribunal for the settlement of international 
disputes without recourse to war* In 1907 
a second peace conference was held at The 
Hague which tried to appoint salaried judges 
to the Tribunal and extend the sphere of 
the Court of Justice. As the various 

t 

European nations could not agree on the 
method of appointment of judges, a very 
important part of the affair, the scheme 
failed. In 1915, the third peace conference 
could not meet on account of the Grreat 
War- So that it was left to the Powers thai^ 
had assembled in 1919 to end the War, to- 
take effective measures for the establish- 
ment of the Court, and these Powers decided 
to include the setting up of the Court in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Article 14 of the Covenant stated: “The 
Council shall formulate and submit to the 
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Members of the League for adoption plans 
for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The Court shall 
be competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international character which 
the parties submit to...-"- Accordingly, in 
February, 1920, the Council appointed a 
committee of ten jurists of the world, who 
formulated plans for the establishment of 
the Court. These plans were discussed and 
modified by the First Assembly of the 
League and passed in December 1920. A 
majority of the Members States of the 
League ratified these plans and then in 
September, 1921, the first judges of the 
Court were elected. This, in brief, is the 
history of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

Organisation of the Court, — The Court sits 
at The Hague in the Peace Palace built 
with the sum generously contributed by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie of U- S. A., and a 
number of governments. At present it 
consists of 15 judges who are elected for 
nine years and are eligible for re-election. 
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The list of candidates for election as judges 
is prepared on the receipt of nominations 
from independent jurists; and in adaition 
the Supreme Gouit of Justice, the Faculties 
and Schools of Law and Academies of Law 
are also consulted. After the list has been 
finally prepared, the Assembly and the 
Council meet separately and j)roceed to the 
election of judges. Candidates who obtain 
majority of votes both in the Assembly and 
the Council are declared elected. This is a 
complicated method of election, but in view 
of the great impoiTance of the decisions of 
the Court on matters refeiTed to it, this 
method x)rotects the interests of the large 
and small countries alike. So far judges 
from tlie following countries have been 
elected: — Brazil, China, Cuba, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Roumania, Spain, Switzer- 
land, the United Gtates of America, and 
Yugoslavia. .This shows that the Court 
includes men with legal experience of 
various countries with different legal systems 
and civilisations, a quality which is of 
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'utmost importance in the settling of inter- 
national disputes. It is, however, much to 
he regretted that neither the Hindu nor the 
Moslem system of jurisprudence and civili- 
sation has been represented on the Court so 
far, though it was originally intended that 
all the principal systems of jurisprudence 
-and civilisations should be represented on 
the bench of the Court. 

The Court elects its President and Vice- 
President, the term of each being three 
years. It also appoints its own Registrar 
and Deputy-Registrar. The President and 
the Registrar reside at The Hague. When- 
ever a dispute between nations is referred 
to the Court, each party has the right to 
appoint temperarily one judge of its own 
nationality, if it has already no such judge 
■on the Bench. This ensures a clear and 
full representation of its case when the 
dispute is settled. 

Functions of the Court — The Court has 
two functions: as an advisory body it gives 
•opinions only to the Assembly or the 
Council on any matter referred to it' by 
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these bodies, and as a judicial tribunal it 
decides international disputes referred to it 
by the parties concerned in vrMch. case its 
decisions are legally binding on tbe parties- 
Any country in the world, which underrahes 
to abide by the decisions of the Court, can 
refer a dispute, in which it is interested, for 
decision by the Court. The members of the 
League can voluntarily refer their disputes 
to the Court., or in certain cases the 
Assembly or the Council may do so by theh*^ 
resolution, in all these cases the decision of 
the Couiv being final- 

Besides the actual settlement of dis- 
putes that may arise between two or more 
nations the Couri has the power to decide 
all cases mentioned below, that are referred 
to it by the G-ovemments which have 
accepted the 'optional clause" statute of the 
Court : — 

(1) The interpretation of a tieaty- 
f2) Any question of international law. 
(3) The existence of any fact which, 
if established, would constitute a 
breach of an international law. 


V 
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(4) The nature or extent of the repara- 
tion due for the breach of an 
international obligation- 
In arriving at its decisions the Court 
does not follow any particular code of 
international laws, as there is as yet no 
such code. It follows all those international 
conventions which have been recognised 
by the parties concerned, as well as those 
customs and general legal principles which 
all civilised nations accept as having the 
force of law- The Court is not bound tO' 
follow precedents of its own previous 
decisions, but decides each particular dis- 
pute on its merits. It is hoped that the 
various decisions of the Court would soon 
help nations to prepare a code of interna- 
tional law, the necessity and the importance 
of which is very great- 

The International Labour Organisation. 
Another autonomous international institu- 
tion is the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. During the nineteenth century the- 
many scientific discoveries and inventions 
led to the wide application of machinery 
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and the increasing output of manufactures. 
This resulted in the opening of large 
factories, workshops and n 7 ills where 
capitalist-s employed large numbers of 
Avorkers and labourers. Soon the problem 
of the welfare of these labourers attracted 
world- wide attention. In 1900. the Intei-- 
national Association for Workers’ Legal 
Pi'otection was founded at Paris. In 1906 
and 1913 two conferences were held at 
Berne, which made some international 
agreements for the welfare of workers. 
When the Crreat War broke out. the 
Avorkers, though behind the firing lines; 
considerably helped their respective 
countries by heartily responding to the call 
made to them. They did A'ery great 
service in meeting ail the demands ol’ 
their nations. This indicated the value of 
co-operation between the employei's and 
the employed. 

' Consequently the Peace Conference, 
at ife meeting of January 25, 1919, appoint- 
ed a commission of 15 members, 2 from 
each of the five PoAvei-s Avith world-AAdde 
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interests, and five representing other 
Powers with special interests, to report on 
the subject of labourers’ welfare- The 
commission reported in favour of the 
establishment of the International Labour 
Organisation and the declaration of the 
nine principles guiding the policy of the 
signatories to the Peace Treaty in regard 
to the welfare of workers- The following 
are the principles : — 

1- Labour is not to be considered as- 

only an article of commerce- 

2- The employers as well as the- 

employed have the right of 
association for all lawful 
purposes - 

3- Workers should be paid such wages 

as are adequate and reasonable- 
to enable them to lead a 
comfortable life. 

4- To adopt a forty-eight hour work- 

ing week wherever it has not yet 
been adopted- 

b- At least 24 hours continual rest 
should be given to the workers,. 
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which should iuclude Sunday as 
far as possible. 

6. Children should not be employed 

for worli, and young persons 
should be so employed as to have 
sufficient time left for their educa- 
tion and physical development. 

7. Men and women workers should 

get equal wages for works of equal 
value. 

8. Each country should lay down a 

standard of conditions of labour 
with due regard to equitable 
economic treatment of all workers. 

9. Provision should be made for 

inspection to see that j-egulations 
and laws for the protection and 
welfare of workers are being 
enforced. Women also should 
take part in this inspection. 

The Powers- signing the Treaty of 
Versailles admitted that the giving effect 
to the above principles in settling their 
economic and labour policy was necessary 
for the welfare of the labouring class, with- 
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out which no lasting peace in the -world was 
possible. They were right in their conclu- 
sions because the machinery and the War 
had brought the labouring classes in all 
countries together by creating mutual 
sympathies on account of the similarity of 
their problems every where and the labour 
movement ^vas bound to acquire interna- 
tional aspect. Any neglect, therefore, of 
their interests would have resulted in 
revolutions. The establishment of the 
International Organisation averted such a 
contingency. 

The International Labour Organisation 
includes in its membership all the Members 
•States of the League of Nations and such 
other nations as, not being members of the 
League, wish to join the • organisation and 
abide by its decisions. It has two organs, 
the International Labour Office, and the 
International Labour Conference. 

The International Labour Con/erence.— -This 
conference sits at least once a year at 
Geneva or at any other place that may be 
selected for the purpose- When necessary, 
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ifc may be siunmoned oftener than once a. 
year* It deals with the problems of social 
justice and peace in the world and so take^ 
up a large number of subjects in some of 
which it gives great help to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 

The conference consists of four repre- 
sentatives from each of the States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation. 
Of these four members two are representa- 
tives of the Grovernment, one represents the 
employers and one the workers of the 
country. The delegates of the workers and 
employers are appointed by the government 
after consultation with the workers’ and the 
employers’ organisations in the country- 
The four delegates from a country have 
freedom of vote, that is to say they need 
not vote similarly as is the case Avith the 
delegates of a State to the Assembly of the 
League. 

As the problems of workers and 
employers on the one hand, and those of 
the labour and the Government on the 
other, are similar in all countries, it is but 
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natural that the workers’ delegates from 
all countries form one group, and the 
employers’ delegates form another group. 
The Governments’ i-epresentatives occupy 
a central position between the two- In 
this way, in the International Labour 
Conference, we see international co-opera- 
tion on international lines in contrast with 
national lines, between the various countries 
in a much more marked degree than in 
the Assembly of the League, where different 
countries form different national groups- 
The official languages of the Conference 
are English and French and all ofidcial 
documents are published in both these lan- 
guages- The delegates are, however, free to 
speak in any language they choose- The 
Conference discusses all subjects that con- 
cern the establishment of international 
rules in regard to labour conditions in the 
world- The agenda is prepared in advance 
-by the International Labour Office- The 
decisions of the Conference are generally by 
majority vote- They are of two kinds, viz. 
.(i) Conventions, passed . by two-third majo- 
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rity and binding on the governments that 
latify them. e.g. foi'ty*eight hour convention, 
and (ii) Eecommendations, passed by a 
simple majority vote, are merely resolutions 
which register the opinions /of the Con- 
ference on particular matters and are 
intended for consideration by all Covern- 
ments* A recommendation is binding on a 
State that accepts it, but no action can be 
taken against it if after acceptance it does 
not apply it. A recommendation, in view 
of its having been made by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, surely influences 
the legislation of a State even when that 
State does not accept it. 

The. International Labour Office- — This 
Office occupies the same position in relation 
to the Conference as the Secretariat in 
relation to the Assembly. The Office 
is situated in palatial buildings built 
out of the generous contributions by the 
various Grovernments. The chief function 
of the Office is to prepare agenda for the 
.annual meetings of the • International 
Labour nonferen ce. Besi des this, it is always 
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busy gettiu" and supplying information 
from and to the various countries. Tf. 
publishes the periodical rcjioris of the 
work done for social ]ioace and hi?lps 
the sevcra.l auxiliary committees and com- 
missions sei. up to deal with difierejit 
subjects. 

The Governing Body of the Olhce coii' 
sists of 24 members. Twelve out of these 
are Government representatives, eight being 
permanent and representing the eight 
States that have been classed as having 
world-wide industrial importance, viz- Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Germany, Great- 
Britain, India, Italy and Jaimn- The 
Temaining four Government rejn'esentatives 
are non-permanent and arc elected for three 
years from, amongst the Government repre- 
sentatives of other countries- Of the other 
iiwelve representatives, six are elected by 
the workers’ delegates of all countries, 
from amongst themselves, and similarly six 
by the employers’ delegates- The Govern- 
ing Body meets once in every three months- 
It appoints its own Director and Deputy- 
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Director, and has a large staff of officials- 
The Office is divided into several sections 
each dealing with the work entrusted to it- 
The Diplomatic Division, the Intelligence 
and Liaison Division, the Research or Scien- 
tific Division and the G-eneral Organisation 
Division are the four most important sec- 
tions of the Office. 

An Indian branch of the International 
Office was started in 1924 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. P. P. Pillai to collaborate the 
work of the labour problems in India with 
those of the League- 



CHAPTER III 

Ten Years of the League of Nations 

( Political Achievements ) 

The League of Kations has been in 
•existence for nearly ten years. It is too 
short a time for an International Organisa- 
tion to prove a complete success. Yet a 
brief review of the development and work 
■of the League during these years, will 
convince every body that it promises to be 
a great success as an organisation for 
securing world peace. 

This is best joroved by the growth of 
the League from year to year. There were 
only 24 States that had joined the League 
at the time of its establishment in 1920.* 
Since then, other States, realising the utility- 
of and the good work done by this interna- 
iiional institution, joined it one after another, 
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SO that at present the membership has- 
3-eached fifty-four- On January 1, 1930 the 
following states were . members of the 
Lieague : Abyssinia, Albania, Argentine 
Bei^ubliCj Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, British Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Estonia, Finland, Prance, Germany, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia,. 
Liberia. Lithuania, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumania, Salvador, Siam, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

There are eleven states in the world, 
which by reason of their status and qualifi- 
cations are eligible for admission to the 
League in accordance with the rules laid 
down for the purpose in the Covenant but 
are not yet members of it. They are : 
Afghanistan, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuadoi, 
Bgypt, Mexico, Nejd, Turkey, Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics, United States of 
America, Yemen- Some of these, however, 
are already seriously thinking of joining the 
League, e.g. Afghanistan, Egypt, and 
Turkey, and it is hoped that it will not be 
long before others feel the necessity or 
desirability to associate themselves with it- 
Most of them, however, actively participate 
in several of its activities even as non- 
members. The United States of America 
is the most important of them. The Grov- 
emment of the United States has regularly 
taken part in all disarmament conferen- 
ces and other social and economic acti- 
vities of the League- The permanent 
Court of International Justice has an 
American judge on its bench- Recently the 
American Ambassador at Geneva attended, 
for the first time, the meeting of the Council 
of the League in connection Avith the 
Sino- Japanese dispute. The U- S- A- 

Government has contributed large sums of 
money towards the expenses of many 
international conferences held under the 
auspices of the League. ^ The Soviet 
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Grovernment too has participated in many 
conferences and directly benefitted by the 
humanitarian aiid social work of the 
League. This shows that with the pro- 
gress of its useful activities the League is 
attracting the attention of the world, and 
it is hoped that a time -will soon come 
when all the states of the world A\dll be 
members of the League bound to each 
other by ties of brotherhood, and this is 
bound to result ultimately in permanent 
peace in the world. 

The doors of the League are oj^en even 
to non-members- There are examples of 
non-members having elected to refer 
their disputes to the League and their 
’willingly abiding by the award of the 
Assembly or the Council in those disputes- 
, The activities of the League are of a 
three-fold nature, viz- Political, including 
the prevention of war, Social and Humani- 
tarian, and Economic. This chapter is 
confined to the narration of the political 
activities and achievements of the League- 
The treatment is necessarily brief and deals 
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with only a few of the illustrative examples 
■of some of the most important activities 
which have contributed to world’s peace 
by preventing ^vars. 

By Articles lO and 11 of the Covenant 
all the Members of the League are required 
to respect the integrity and political 
independence of each other and promise to 
keep friendly relations between themselves- 
Any member of the League has tlie right 
to bring to the attention of the Assembly or 
the Council any circumstance that is likely 
to disturb the peace of the world. In that 
case the Assembly or the Council proceeds 
do take such measures as are necessary for 
maintaining peace- Under Articles 12 and 
13 the Members agree to abide by the deci- 
sion of the League through its Council 
or the Court. Article 16 states that in 
case any member refuses to abide by the 
League’s decision in any dispute concern- 
ing that member the League shall consi- 
der that refusal as an act of hostility 
-against itself and call upon all other 
members to boycott that recalcitrant 
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state or even to wage war against it, if 
necessary. 

Tfie States Members also asrree to- 
reduce their armaments in accordance 
^vith the plans prepared by the League. 
Although disarmament has not been as 
yet earned out to the desned extent, 
still many Pacts and Conferences, e. g.- 
the Locarno Pact, the Kellog Pact, and 
the Washington Treaty and Disarmament 
Conference have removed a part of the 
international distrust, and further expansion 
of armaments has for the time being 
ceased. This is no small achievement in 
view of the fact that prior to the esta- 
bKshment of the League all Creat Powers 
of the world were spending vast sums of 
money on ship-building and other warlike- 
preparations- 

Apart from this general attempt at 
keeping peace, the League has been able 
to settle several disputes arising between 
the States Members- Some of these are- 
given below: — 

(1) Aaland Islands. — This was the first 
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disjDute of its kind settled by the League- 
It arose out of a quarrel between Sweden 
and Finland over the possession of the 
Aaland Islands- The inhabitants of these 
Islands wanted to be separated from Fin- 
land and to be incorporated with Sweden- 
The Swedish Government, relying on the 
IDrinciiole of ‘self-determination’, naturally 
encouraged the Islanders in their demand- 
Finland was not at that time a member 
of the League- Great Britain, fearing that 
the quaiTel might disturb the peace of 
Northern Europe, brought the matter to 
the notice of the Council of the League, 
under Article 11 of the Covenant- The 
Council . aiDpointed an International Com- 
mission of three members to inquire into 
the matter on the spot- After the Commis- 
sion had reported the Council decided that 
the sovereignty over the Aaland Islands 
belonged undoubtedly to Finland- In order 
to ensure peace in future, tlie Council 
decided that the Islands should not be 
kept fortified, and to assure the Avelfare' 
and prosperity of the Islanders the Council 
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entered into a convention signed on behalf 
of the British Empire, Denmark, Finland, 
Italy, Poland, France, Sweden, Latvia, 
and Grermany. This decision was accepted 
both by Sweden and Finland on April 6, 
1922. 

(2) Poland- Lithuania. — In September 

1920 arose a qnarrel between Poland and 
Lithuania,, which threatened the peace of 
Europe- When the new State of Poland 
was formed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, 
its eastern boundaiy was left undecided. 
Poland claimed possession of the district of 
Vilna, while Lithuania, another small state, 
disputed the claim. Poland referred the 
matter to the Council of the League- 
Both Poland and Lithuania agreed to 
■observe neutrality. But a Polish general led 
' his army into Vilna. This was considered 
.an act of hostility. Poland disowned the 
general. The Council fixed a provisional 
boundary which was accepted by both the 
states. This averted the danger of imme- 
diate war- For several years the diffeient 
n-spects of the question came before the 



successive Councils and each time tlie 
Council coped with the situation. 

(3) Upper Silesia - — Upper Silesia is a 
mining district, whose possession is a distinct 
economic gain to any country. When in 
1919 the Intei'-allied Commission ]iroceedcd 
to fix the boundary line between Poland 
and G-ermany a serious difiiculty arose 
about Upper Silesia The Commission held 
a plebiscite to know the wishes ol the 
people. The result was that 47 1 ,000 votes 
were polled in favour of Poland and 716,000 
in favour of Germany. The Commission 
accordingly gave the portions that had 
voted for Germany to Germany, and the 
rest to Poland, and thus fixed the poli- 
tical frontier between these two countries. 
But the economic condition of U^Dper Silesia 
did not permit an easy division on the 
political basis. Therefore, the Council 
recommended the appointment of a mixed 
commission of equal number of Germans 
and Poles with a president of another 
nationality to see that the political barrier 
does not interfere with trade, for a period 
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of 16 years* Any disputes arising between 
the two Grovernments within this period 
n,re to be decided by’ the Council* This 
settlement was accepted by G-ermany and 
Poland (June 1922) and thus the dispute 
lended* 

{^4) Greece- Italy . — In August 1923 when 
a commission of the conference of Ambassa- 
dors was fixing the boundary line between 
Albania and Greece, the Italian member 
of the commission was murdered on the 
Greek side of the border* Italy put the 
resiDonsibility for the crime on the Greek 
Government, and among other demands 
included the payment of an indemnity* 
This was rejected by Gi’eece* Italy thereupon 
occupied the Greek island of Corfu and 
during the process some 20 refugees lost 
their lives* Greece appealed to the League, 
but Italy claimed that the matter should be 
decided by the Conference of Ambassadors. 
The Assembly, which was at that time 
( September ) in session, proposed some 
terms and sent the same to the Conference of 
Ambassadors at Paris, which accepted in 
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general the settlement thus suggested. 
According to it Greece jiaid the indemnity 
demanded by Itah\ and Italv evacuated 
Oorfu. Thus was peacefully ser.tled a 
dispute which was likely to brealc tlic 
peace of Southern Europe- 

(5) Iraq Boundary^ — When the Treaty 
of Lausanne was signed with Turkey on 
July 24, 1923, it was decided thar. Great 
Britain and Turkey would settle the boun- 
dary line between Turkey and Iraq, by 
mutual agreement, but if they failed to do 
so within 9 months, the matter would be 
referred to the Council of the League. As 
the two powers could not reach an agree- 
ment, the Council took up the matter in 
1924. The question was exam hied and the 
Council fixed the boundary line passing 
through Mosul, an oil district, on December 
16, 1925. Some time after, further negotia- 
tions between Turkey and Britain resul- 
ted in a small cession to Turkey and in 
this way a final decision acceptable to both 
parties was made- 

These disputes are some of the impor- 
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font ones decided by the Lieayue- If the 
League had failed t=o bring about settle^ 
inent. any one of them might huTe resulted 
in the Outbreak of urar. so that duiina: 
these few' rears of its existence the Leasrue 
has successfully intervened in intemational 
disputes and Justified its existence as a 
I'leace-makiiig institution- 

The Mandates Sifstenh — Another impor- 
tant part of the political ^vo^•k of the 
League is that contained in the mandates 
system. After the War. Germany lost all 
Iier colonies and overseas possessions. 
I>imilarly. on the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Einphe some of her possessions hi 
Asia went out of the Empire. Article 22 
of the Covenant of the League dealt with 
the future governments of these territories. 
They were to be called mandated teni- 
tones, to be entrusted to some of the most- 
advanced States Members of the League, fijr 
better administration. These mandatea 
territories were divided into three classes:— 

A. Class, consisting of those teiTitories 
of the Tmkish Empiio. which, though 
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capable of an independent existence needed 
guidance and advice during a certain 
period. According to this arrangement, 
Iraq and Palestine were given to Grreat 
Britain and Syria to Prance, in con- 
sideration of the wishes of the people 
of these territories- That the mandatory 
powers did not look to their own interests 
but gave such advice as was really 
necessary for the political and economic, 
progress of the territories entrusted to 
their care, has been amply shown by 
Prance and Grreat Britain. Prance has 
considerably improved the condition of 
Syria since it was entrusted to it in 1922. 
Grreat Britain has discharged its trust in 
Iraq so well that this small country has 
now been granted complete independence 
by the treaty signed between Grreat Britain 
and Iraq in 1927., Great Britain has also 
promised to support the candidature of Iraq 
for admission as a member of the League 
of Nations in 1932. 

B. Class comprised the German posses- 
sions and colonies in East and Central 
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Aflica. These were divided between France, 
Great Britain and Belgium. The conditions 
of mandate are that the territories- will 
be administered on behalf of the League 
by these mandatories in the following 
manner : — 

( i ) There will be freedom of cons- 
cience and religion subject to 
maintenance of public order 
and morals. 

( ii ) Such abuses as slave trade, traffic * 

in arms and liquor vdll • be 
stopped. 

( iii ) Iso military foriifications or naval 

bases shall be established and 
except for police purposes the 
natives shall not be given 
military training. 

( iv ) There • shall be equal opporiunities 

for the trade and commerce oi 
other Members of the League. 

^ V ) The territories shall be so adminis- 
tered as to enable the native 
population to progress in .every 
: ' : . way*. 
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The mandatory powers are all adminis- 
iering, on these lines, the territories assigned 
-fco them. 

C. Class, compidsed those island posses- . 
•sions of G-ermany in the Pacific Ocean and 
-G-erman South West Africa, whose popula- 
tion is very sparse and which are not 
capable of an independent existence due to 
their backwardness. They were allowed to 
be governed as integral parts of the terri- 
tories of the mandatories. German South- 
West Africa was given to the Union of 
South Africa, and the Pacific Islands were 
divided between Australia, British Empire 
and Japan. 

To look after the administration of 
these mandated territories the League has 
appointed a Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion- consisting of ten members who are 
representatives of the States that are not 
mandatory powers- These representatives 
hold'no'posts under the governments of their 
countries and are, therefore, free to watch 
the real interests of the mandated territories, 
unhampered by any other motives- The 
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Commission calls for annual reports from 
the mandatories regarding the administra* 
tion of the mandated territories under them. 
The Commission considers the reporis, 
gives its opinion, may call for further reports 
from the mandatories and suggest lines of 
improvement in the administration. In 
actual working the Commission has justified 
its existence and as a result of its watch- 
fulness the annual reports submitted by the 
mandatories are every time becoming more 
voluminous in view of the increasing 
demand on behalf of the Commission on 
various subjects. 

The Commission can receive petitions 
from associations and bodies in the manda- 
ted territories, against the administration of 
the mandatories. The quarrels between the 
Moslems and the Jews in Palestine, in 
recent years, attracted the attention of the 
Commission which has influenced the course 
of policy adopted by G-reat Britain- Even 
in the case of C- Class mandates, which 
mean practical annexation by the manda* 
tories, the Commission has been vigilant in 
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watching the interests of the native popula- 
tion- 

Protection of Minorities > — After the conclu- 
sion of the Great War and as a result of the 
dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
and Turkish Empires and reduction of the 
German Empire, several new states were 
created in Europe. The torritories of some 
of the old states were also increased. These 
new states and the acquisitions by the old 
states contained peoples of other nationali- 
ties who were smaller in number than the 
people forming the bulk of the population 
in those countries. For • example, there 
were Hungarian farmers in Houmania, some 
Poles in Lithuania, Jews in Hungary, Ger- 
mans in Czechoslovakia and Musalmans in 
•Jugoslavia. As the League guaranteed the 
frontiers of these States, it was considered 
proper that for the peaceful administration 
of those States the League itself should 
protect the rights and privileges of the 
minorities, lest at some future time the 
majorities should tyrannise over them- 
These minorities were religious, racial and 
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linguistic, that is, those professing religions 
different from that of the bulk of the popula- 
tion of those States, of people belonging to 
a different race or speaking different 
languages- 

The League laid do\Yn certain princi- 
ples for the protection of these minorities 
which were included in the treaties con- 
cluded with those States- Some of those 
principles may be summed up as follows : 

( i ) Protection of life and liberty 
without distinction of birth, na- 
tionality, language, race or reli- 
gion- 

(ii) All inhabitants to be free to 

profess any faith or religion 
subject to keeping of public 
order and public morals- They 
will have the right to change 
their religion- 

(iii) Equal enjoyment of civil an 

political rights without ^ any 
distinction of creed or religion- 
( iv 1 People to be ffee to use any lan- 
guage in their private inter- 
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course, commerce, religion, 
XDress or meetings. 

(v) Facilities to be given in public 

schools for imiDarting education 
through the medium of their 
own language. 

(vi) All people will be free to esta- 

blish their own institutions, reli- 
gious or educational, with the 
provision that minorities will 
have due share in the x)nblic 
funds. 

The importance of the inclusion of these 
principles in the treaties with the ne^v States 
and such other States as have iDromised to 
follow them, is a very great step towards 
keeping political peace in Europe.-’' History 
is full of the records of ill-treatment of mino- 
rities, religious, linguistic and racial. Several 
wars were due to this bad treatment. If 
the Allied Powers and the Original Members 

* The following States are under obligations to observe the 
principles for the protection of niinontics in their territories : — 
Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslo\al;ia, Free City of Danzig, 
Estonia, Finland, Greece, Ilungar.v, Latvia, l-ithuania, Poland, 
■■ Roumania, Turkey and Yugoslavia 
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of the League had not taken these steps, it 
is certain that throughout the States of 
Europe there would have arisen disputes of 
a far reaching character. 

The treaties with these States contain 
provisions regarding petitions which the 
minorities may send to the League in case 
they find that their rights are not protected. 
Subject to the following conditions the 
minorities, through their associations or 
individuals, can petition the League : — 

(1) The petition should indicate the 

name or names of the peti- 
tioners and should not be anony- 
mous, and it should be forwarded 
to the League. 

(2) It should not be written in violent 

language, but should be properly 
worded. 

, (3) It should be made for getting pro- 
tection of rights and not for seces- 
sion from the State. 

When a petition is received, it is con- 
sidered by the President assisted by two 
other members of the Council of the League. 
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Enquiries are made and in case it is found 
that the grievances of the petitioners are 
real, steps are taken to protect their rights 
n;nd the States concerned are compelled to 
accept and abide by the decision of the 
■Council. Several petitions have been so far 
received and they have been considered and 
•decided by the Council in a satisfactory 
manner. It is hoped that the principles 
underlying the working of the protection of 
minorities by the League will be given con- 
sideration by other. States not only , in 
Europe but also in Asia and Africa, who 
have more or less the same problems. 

Administration of Certain Territories ^ — When 
n,t the end of the War the peace treaty with 
Germany was signed, it was decided to take 
a, way the Saar Basin, a mining district, from 
Germany and give it to France with full 
control to this country over the coal mines 
in the Basin. This was done pai’tly to com- 
pensate France for the destruction of her 
Northern coal mines by Germany during 
dheWarand partly inpayment of repara- 
tion due from Germany to France. The 
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area of this Basin is 700 sq- miles with a 
population of 800.000 composed entirely of 
Germans* Under the terms of the treaty 
the district is to enjoy the same German 
laws and customs etc- as it did while under 
Germany. The Council of the League 
appoints a Governing Commission of five, 
consisting of one French, one inhabitant of 
the Saar and three other representatives of 
the Members of the League other than 
Fi’ance- This Commission is, in fact, the 
Cabinet of the Saar- It is assisted by a 
Technical Commission of eight, and an 
Advisory Council of Thirty members elected 
by the inhabitants of the district- These 
two bodies were created by a decree of the 


Governing Commission itself. 

There is a Railway Defence Force ot 
men drawn from the French, Belgian and 
British forces to keep order and look aftei 
the defence of the railways which are used 
by the French for carrying coal from the 
mines- Although France was given abso- 
lute control of the mines, she ^ , 
govern the district politically* I 
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been in’ovided that in 1935 a plebiscite will 
be taken of the voters wlioso list was pre- 
j)ared in September, 192*2, by an official o[ 
the Council of the League. This list is 
secret and is Icept in the custody of the 
League- But on account of the whole popu- 
lation of the district being German, it can 
safely be predicted that in 1955, as a result 
of the plebiscite, the Saar Basin would go 
back to Germany. 

The inhabitants of the district can 
ai^peal to the Council of the League against 
the orders of the Governing Commission- 
This right has been freely used b.y tlie citi- 
zens- The administration of the Saar by 
the League has solved an important x^oliti- 
cal point. 

Another territory for the administra- 
tion of which the League is responsible is 
the Free City of Danzig, with an area of 
700 sq. miles and a population of 360,000- 
Before the War, Danzig was an important 
port of Germany on the Baltic- In the 
Treaty of Versailles, due to the creation of 
an independent State of Poland, this port 
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iave been the possible causes of war such as 
the protection of minorities, the relations 
between advanced and backward nations, 
the purely political boundary questions, 
commercial matters, labour questions, tariffs 
■etc. But it is to be regretted, however, that 
it has not decided problems of emigration 
and immigration and questions of equality 
of status between large and small states, 
which may be thorny questions for the 
future peace of the world. 



CHAPTER IV 

Ten Years of the League of Nations 

( Economic, Social and Humanitarian Work ) 

The establishment of universal peace 
cannot be achieved merely by limiting 
armaments or by imoviding for the settle- 
ment of political disputes. This is only the 
negative side of the worlv- As wars are 
very often the result of economic causes, or 
again of lack of proper mutual understand- 
ing and sympathies between peoples of 
different countries, the League of Nations 
has been busy in improving the economic 
relations of various states and in creating 
permanent conditions of international sym- 
pathies through its social and humanitarian 
activities. If nations are brought together, 
in times of peace, to help each other in 
social and humanitarian work, it is more 
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than likely tkey will desist from going to 
war unless it is unavoidable. 

Article 23 of the Covenant of the 
League lays down that “the Members of the 
League. 

(a) will endeavour to secure and 
maintain fair and humane con- 
ditions of labour for men, women, 
and children, both in their own 
countries and in all countries in 
\rhich their commercial and in- 
dustrial relations extend, and for 
that purpose will establish and 
maintain the necessary intei'* 
national organisations ; 

{b) undertake to secure just treatment 
of the native inhabitants of ten’i- 
tories under their control ; 

(c) will entrust the League with the 

general supervision over the exe- 
r cution of agreements with regard 

to the traffic in women and child- 
ren, and the traffic in. opium, 
and other dangerous drugs ; 

(d) - 
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(e) 

(/) will endeavour to take stex)s in 
matters of international concern 
for the prevention and control 
of disease. 

This chapter deals with some of the 
activities and achievements of the League in 
the field of economic, social and humani- 
tarian work- 

Economic Work - — At the end of the 
War. Europe faced a very great economic 
crisis. In every country millions of men 
were out of employment. During the War, 
there was ceaseless activity in the fac- 
tories which had been oj)ened to manufac- 
ture war materials.. After the War was 
over, these factories had to be closed ; 
the return of soldiers and the fighting 
nations’ resumption of pre-war work 
presented new problems. The Treaty of 
Versailles had changed the boundaries of 
many old states like Austria, Hungary and 
G-ermany, and several new states were 
created. At that time the outbreak of 
famine in several parts of Europe increased 
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the economic -troubles' which these states 
had to face. ; 

The Grovernments of Austria and Ger- 
many tried to meet the economic difficulties 
by coining enormous quantities of paper 
money in return of which they could not 
give silver or gold coins- The result was 
that the value of their paper money fell 
with alarming rapidity. Before the War, the 
value of one German Mark was equal to 
about ten annas, but after the War it fell 
successively and reached such a depth that 
several millions of German Marks could be 
purchased for fifteen rupees or one pound- 
Similarly, the value of Austrian paper 
money fell enormously. 

To help the nations out of this distress 
and to provide for their future co-operation 
in economic matters the League of Nations 
at once took steps to convene an Interna- 
tional Financial Congress which met at 
Brussels in 1920- Representatives from 39 
states attended the Congress. They unani- 
mously passed several resolutions ■ sugges- 
ting to various, nations the measures they 
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should adopt to improve tlieir liuaiicial con- 
ditions- Since then the League has regu- 
larly summoned economic conferences and 
has established comznittees to deal with 
such matters as intemational loans, means 
of international communications and T.ransit 
whereby several troubles of many countries 
have been removed, and many a problem 
which might have resulted in hostilities 
between two neighbouring states has been 
settled by international co-operation- 

Before the War, there were several dis- 
putes between various nations, particularly 
in Europe, over the questions of communi- 
cations and trauspoid. For example, Russia, 
was always trying to gain control over the 
Baltic and the Black seas for her trade- 
Similaiiy, states like Switzerland, winch 
have no outlet to the sea could not trade 
with other countries without passing their 
goods over the railways of the neighbouring 
countries. After the War, several new 
inland states were created which were 
faced with similar difficulty. The League 
Of nations appointed a Greneral Conference 
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to deal with these matters. In 1921 the 
Conference met at Barcelona and in 1923’ 
at Greneva. It passed several resolutions 
laying down the principles which govern 
the relations of states regarding the transit 
of goods through each other’s territories. It 
is unnecessary to state all these principles 
in a small book like this. It is sufficient 
that, since then, international co-operation 
in this field, particularly in Europe, has 
been successful in solving many problems- 
The application of these principles guaran- 
tees free use of maritime ports to inland 


Like other countries, Austria was also 
thrown into a gTeat economic distress at the 
close of the War. She was on the point of 
starvation and was almost threatened with 
a revolution and the overthrow of its govern- 
ment. The Austrian Covernment appealed 
to other nations to save her population from 
death- Some of these contributed 76 mil wn 
nounds which enabled Austria to keep alive 

p,,oblem. IB 1922, the Austrian Goveiu 
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roent appealed to the League for help- 
The League ashed its Economic Committee 
to report on the subject. After the receipt 
of the re^Dort which recommended a large 
international loan to Austria under certain 
conditions, the League appointed a Commis- 
sioner Greneral. This high official in coii' 
sultation with the Committee of Control 
appointed by the States that guaranteed 
the loan, viz. Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Czechoslovakia, supervisedthe arrange- 
ments. In a few months the economic con- 
ditions of Austria improved, the number of 
unemployed fell and the country was saved 
from a perilous situation which was bound 
to react upon the other states in Europe. 

Help io Refugees and Prisoners. — At the 
end of the War, a very serious problem 
confronted several European States- It 
was the problem of prisoners of war Or 
refugees who had been forcibly removed 
from their homes and imprisoned or con- 
fined in foreign countries. For example, 
there were nearly 200,000 prisoners of 
war confined in Siberia and a still larger 
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number belonging, in all, to about 26 states 
in other ■ countries- ■ It was not an easy 
task to -arrange to send them back to their 
homes by making’ necessary arrangements 
for passports and providing money and 
other facilities for their journey. And yet 
it was feared that if they were not returned 
to their countries of origin, their economic 
distress would create a serious situation. 
Accordingly the League entrusted this 
work to Dr. Nansen, the famous Arctic 
explorer, by appointing him as its. High 
Commissioner. Dr. Nansen was given a 
large sum of money, and after working 
for over two years he succeeded in complet- 
ing his noble mission in Siberia at a cost 
of nearly 400,000 pounds* 

There were nearly 200,000 Hussian 
refugees scattered all over Europe, who 
were on account of their poverty, unable 
to return to their homes. This work was 
also given to Dr. Nansen who, by his 
continuous efforts, accomplished the task 
with success- Since then whenever there is 
the problem of refugees in any state in 
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Europe, we find Dr- Nansen's' name 
associated with it- Such has been the 
success of this servant of humanity that 
a portrait of this High Commissioner, 
commonly known as the Nansen stamp, 
has been placed on sale to interest the 
general public in this humanitarian work 
of helping the refugees- The proceeds 
from the sales of the - stamps are added to 
the funds raised for the worlc- The Red 
Cross Societies, and other associations and 
individuals have also continuously helped 
in this noble work- 

Another important and similar problem 
arose in Asia Minor after the defeat of 
Greece by Turkey- There were hundreds 
of thousands of Greek refugees in Asia 
Minor- When the treaty of Lausanne svas 
signed, it was agreed that these refugees 
would be compulsorily removed from 
Turkey to Greece. But this was not .an 
easy task to do. It involved nearly 
150,000 Greek nationals- At' that time 
Greece was passing through an economic 
crisis. Even her political condition was 
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unstable and it was feared that the Greek 

Government might fall any moment* 

While Greece was willing to have all her 

refugees settled within her own territories, 

she needed a large sum uf money to 

enable her to do it* Voluntarv contribii* 

%/ 

tions did not go far* Greece expressed 
her desire to raise a loan for the purpose* 
But no nation was prepared to advance any 
loan while the Greek Government’s future 
was uncei-tain* In March 1923, the situation 
became very serious, when it was announced 
that the American Bed Gross Society which 
was helping 600,000 persons would discon- 
tinue its activities on J une 30* 

At the request of the Gi'eek Govern- 
ment for help in this distress the Council 
of the League appointed a Financial Com- 
mittee which studied the situation on the 
spot and submitted a report* On September 
29, 1923, the Greek representatives on the 
Committee signed a protocol approved by 
the Council of the League* A Greek refugee 
Settlement Commission was established to 
look after the work* Heniy Morgenthan, 
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■sometime American Ambassador at Cons- 
"tantinople, was appointed ' chairman of the 
'Commission- The Council sanctioned the 
raising of a large loan under certain condi- 
tions* The Creek Covernment accepted 
the conditions and the work of settling the 
refugees on vast tracts of land granted by 
"that Covernment began- It was a very pro- 
ductive scheme which resulted in the culti- 
vation of large tracts of deserted plains. By 
the end of 1928, nearly 171,000 families had 
been settled on the land, and 76,000 houses 
had been built for them- When the work of 
the Commission had been accomplished, all 
its activities were, by agreement, transfer- 
red to the Creek Covernment on December 
31, 1930- In this way, the League helped 
Creece at a critical time, and b}^ its humane 
work succeeded in undoing a part of the 
mischief wrought by the War. 

In June 1926 again the Bulgarian Cov- 
■ernment made a request to the League for 
assistance in settling the Bulgarian refugees- 
The Financial Committee of the League 
•studied the • question and submitted its 
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report. On September 8, 192G, a protocol, 
as approved by the Council of the League, 
was signed by Bulgaria. The Council ap* 
pointed a Commission to repori eveiw three 
months on the progress of the work, and to 
control the proceeds of a large loan granted 
to the Bulgarian Grovernment on certain 
conditions. In 1928, an earthquake dam-^ 
aged the work- But upto the end of 1929 
the settlement work had considerablv ad- 
vanced' Nearly 26,125 families had been 
settled on a large area. Thousands of houses 
had been built for them- Nearly 5,045 
horses, 11,164 oxen and cows, and 2,343 
buffaloes had been distributed among these 
families. Drinlving water supply had been 
improved, marshes had been drained and 
rail-roads constructed. In this way, the 
Bulgarian G-overnment has successfully 
solved a very serious problem with interna- 
tional help and co-operation under the aegis 
of the League. 

In 1931, the floods in Chinese rivers 
devastated large tracts of land and rendered 
thousands of families homeless. Thousands- 
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of persons also died. The Chinese G-overn- 
ment did all it could for hel]3inf^ the flood- 
stricken people. But the worlc was too 
great for the Government to do it alone. 
An appeal was made to the League- 
Accordingly with international help the 
Chinese Government succeeded in mitiga- 
ting the sufiei’ings of these families and in 
checking the outbreak of epidemics which 
usually visit flooded tracts. Sir B. L. ]\litter, 
the Indian delegate to the League, made a 
sympathetic appeal for help to an Asiatic 
nation, which was highly appreciated. 

These examples of some of the activi- 
ties of the League dictated the necessity of 
establishing an organisation of the League to 
deal with such matters- The President of the 
Italian Bed Cross Society imoposed to the 
League that for mutual assistance in giving 
relief to peoples stricken by disaster, an 
international organisation be established- 
In 1924, the Assembly requested the Council 
to define the scope of such an organisation- 
After receiving the report of a committee 
appointed for the j)nrpose, a draft statute 
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'\vas prepared- It was circulated to various 
governments for their suggestions. A Con- 
ference was then summoned in which dele- 
gates from 41 countries sat. On July 12, 
1927, an International Relief Union was 
•established- Bach State makes a contribu- 
tion in a ceria,in proportion and these contri- 
butions together with voluntary subscrip- 
tiions by philanthropic associations and indi- 
viduals form a fund for relief work in every 
•countiy in the world, in time of disaster. 
The Union, without waiting for appeals to 
"the public, at once renders first aid in the 
affected territories and organises the work 
of all other relief societies, particularly the 
Red Cross Societies. These activities of the 
JiCague are not meant for any particular 
country or continent. They concern the 
welfare of the world and this service of 
humanity is a great and noble object which 
deserves the active co-operation and sym- 
pathy of all people without distinction of 
creed or race. 

The Health Organisation. 

We aU knovr that at the end of the 
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War, Eussia was visited by such ejjidemics 
as typbiis and relapsing fever, which 
spread into Poland also. Influenza of a 
virulent type visited many other countries 
ill the world including India. Millions of 
persons died of these diseases which were 
the after-effects of the War. The founders 
of the League had happily realised the fact 
that to fight these epidemics successfully 
was a task which could be best done only 
by international co-operation. They had 
insei-ted a clause to that effect in Article 
23 of the Covenant of the League. There- 
fore, the Council of the League summoned 
a Conference, in the beginning of 1 920, to 
organise the Health Department of tlie 
League. The Universal Sanitary Conven- 
tion (signed at Rome in December 1907) 
had already established the Office Inter- 
national d’ Hygiene Publique with a member- 
ship of 33 states including the United States 
of America, with its seat at Paris. The 
Conference desired this organisation to be- 
come the nucleus of the League's Health 
Department. , But . the United , States of 
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America, whHe not objecting to allow this 
institution to help the L/eague, opposed its 
amalgamation with the League. 

Therefore, the Council of the Leasrue 
established its own provisional Health Com- 
mittee on June 22, 1921. Later, the League 
established its Permanent Health Organi- 
sation in 1923 after the scheme had been 
a^Dproved by the Council and the Assembly. 

This International Health Organisation 
comprises : — 

(i) An Advisory ’ Council, which is 
formed by the Office International d’ 
Hygiene Publique ; (2) A Health Com- 
mittee, with its head quarters at Greneva, 
and (3) A Secretariat, to assist the 
■Organisation. 

All the States Members of the League 
as well as other states such as the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Eepublics and the 
United States of America, have joined the 
Organisation irrespective of any political 
considerations*. 

The functions of the Health Organisa- 
tion are thi'eefold, viz. (i) to assist those 
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individuals who are carrying on researches 
into the causes of epidemics, (ii) to collect 
and disseminate all useful information 
regarding health and sanitation, and ^ (iii) 
to render active help in combating, the 
outbreak of epidemics in any part of the 
world. Several Committees have . ■ been 
appointed by the Organisation to tour the 
parts affected by particular epidemics, to 
study the causes of those diseases and to 
suggest practical ways to combat them- 
For example , there is the Malaria Com- 
mission which has visited all important 
tropical countries where the outbreaks of 
malaria cause thousands of deaths every 
year. This Commission has also visited 
India where we find malaria breaking out 
every year* It is expected that the report 
of this Commission, when it is issued, will 
help the tropical countries to stamp out 
this disease and save the lives of unfor- 
tunate ■ victims. Similarly, there > is : the 
Tuberculosis Committee which is investiga- 
ting the causes of this fatal disease. • : : 

The Organisation sends useful informa- 
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tion to help the various countries in their 
health and sanitation work* Weekly 
reports are telegraphed, intimating the 
total number of deaths from plague, cholera, 
small pox, and similar other diseases in all 
parts near the known centres. There is 
also an eastern station set up by the League- 
at Singapore, which on receiving the 
necessaay information from the neighbour- 
ing 35 ports broadcastes all the urgent 
information to 140 ports* Since 1925, the 
Health Organisation has been issuing its 
Annual Book containing all useful informa- 
tion and statistics* The health departments of 
several countries are being reorganised on 
modern lines, with the help and co-opera- 
tion of the Health Organisation of the 
League. The League has arranged confer- 
ences of health officers of different- coun- 
tries, who, in addition to jouitly discussing 
the problems of health and sanitation of 
their own countries, actually undergo specia- 
list training at Gf-eneva* This interchange 
of officials is going a great way in increas- 
ing international sympathies* The Grovern- 
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ment of the United Provinces sent medical 
men. e. a. Dr- Souza who Avent to GreneA'a 

' o 

and Japan as the representative of India at 
these conferences. 

The League has been giving active 
help to all countries whose own organisa- 
tions prove too AA^'eak to combat diseases 
whenever there is an outbreak of epidemics. 
As has already been mentioned, in Russia 
broke out typhus and relapsing fever early 
in 1920* The disease spread into Poland 
and it Avas feared that the movement of 
refugees Avould carry the infection to other 
countries also. Russia approached the 
League for help- A Commission was at 
once appointed by the League to deal with 
the situation- This Commission visited 
Poland and Russia and by raising cotribu- 
tions from other States distributed medi- 
cines, started sanitation centres, supplied 
beds and other medical necessaries to hospi- 
tals in Russia and Poland, and organised 
the inspection of centres of health and 
sanitation. In this Avay the Commission 
succeeded in checking the ex3idemics from 
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spreading to other parts of Europe. Simi- 
larly the Grreek refugees in Asia Minor 
presented a serious problem- The Grreek 
0-overnment requested the Epidemic 
Commission of the League to help it in 
preventing the outbreak of epidemic disease 
among the Grreek refugees. The League 
sent two of the members of the Commission 
to help the Grreek Glovernment. As a 
result nearly 560,000 refugees were vacci- 
nated against such diseases as cholera, enteric 
fever and small pox. Again in 1921 the 
Russian Covernment had to confront 
another trouble. A terrible famine broke 
out, which weakened her people and diseases 
spread all over Russia- It was feared 
that the refugees who were victims to these 
diseases and who were now returning to 
their homes in the neighbouring countries 
would spread the diseases in other places. 
Consequently, at the request of Poland a 
Health Conference was summoned at War- 
saw on March 20, 1922, which was attended 
by the representatives of 27 countries- As 
a result of the labours of this conference, 
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various measures were taken to stamp out 
ike diseases, a task wkick was too great for 
any one country to do but wbich with 
international co-operation was successfully 
done. At the request of the Chinese (govern- 
ment the Health Organisation of the League 
has helped China in combating the diseases 
that broke out in the flood-stricken areas 
in the basin of the river Yangtsekiang. 
Thousands of people died in this flood and 
their unremoved dead bodies and the rotting 
of the crops poisoned the atmosphere. This 
resulted in the outbreak of epidemics. But 
with the League’s help China mitigated 
the sufferings of her population. China has 
^Iso opened the Central Field Health Station 
at Nanking, and is combating cholera and 
small pox in the Shanghai area with the 
help of the League. 

It is hoped that in future the Health 
Organisation of the League would render 
very great services to the cause of health and 
sanitation of peoples of various countries- 
Almost all countries are cooperating with 
the League in this noble task. Very recently 
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the Grovernment of Brazil (South America) 
has offered to establish at RioDe Janerio an 
international centre for the study of leprosy, 
a very great curse- This centre will be placed 
at the disposal of the League. In Argen- 
tine Republic, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay 
infant mortality is very great. Conse- 
quently an international conference was 
held at Lima in July 1930, to study the 
causes, and its results have helped these 
countries much- These are a few of the 
many activities of the League, by which its 
Health Organisation is serving humanity. 

Prevention of Traffic in Opium and other 
Dangerous Drugs. 

We all kno^r that during the War nations 
were using every means to destroy each 
other. They even i)oisoned food, water and 
atmosphere, by using different poisonous 
substances. In fact the very remembrance 
of those horrors now makes one’s hair stand. 
After the madness of those days had gone 
out of their minds, it was considered neces- 
sary to make efforts towards preventing the 
-use of not only such poisons during wars 
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but even the personal consumption of opium 
and other dangerous drugs by people who 
were addicted to their use- Opium may be, 
perhaps is, useful as a medicine when used 
in certain specified ways and quantities, but 
the habit of eating and smoking this drug 
as also cocaine positively injures the health 
of the users. In China this habit had 
increased to such an extent that as early as 
1909, at the invitation of the United States 
of America an international conference was 
•summoned at Shanghai to devise means to 
control the use of opium in that country. 
Thirteen nations attended the conference, 
the .chief of them being U. S. A., China, 
Siam, Japan and Persia. The conference 
condemned the use of ox)ium as prevalent in 
China and elsewhere and laid down certain 
lines along which the process of stopping it 
should be carried on. They also promised 
every assistance to China to stop opium 
eating in her territories. 

Three years later in 1912, the United 
States of America summoned another 
international conference which met at The 
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?rlague a.nd was attended by 40 states^ 
Tlie conference bad for its object the 
limitinc: of the x^i'odnction of opium and 
coca lenves and control of the use of such 
dangerous drugs as morphine and cocaine- 
It dre\Y nx^ a convention to control the 
disti'ibntion of raw opium and to limit 
the use of other dangerous drugs to medical 
and othei lawful purposes only. It was 
agreed that as soon as the governments of 
the stares, who were represented at the 
conference, had ratified the convention, it 
should come into force. Only a few states 
liad sent, their ratifications when the War 
brohe oat in 1914, which stopped the work 
for a ntimber of years. At the end of the 
War. tlie matter again came to the notice 
of nations, which found a ifiace in Article 2d 
of the Covenant. 

The League convened two Oj>ium 
Conferences in 1924-25. The Second of these 
conferences drew up another Convention on 
the lines of that drawn ux> in 1912 at The 
Hague, limiting the mannfactiire and 
production of opium only to the quantity 
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required for medicinal and scioni-iGc pui'* 
poses. This Coiivenf.ion ^vas signed by t-he 
representatives of 41 States and formed the 
starting point of the League’s activity in 
this field. It contains seven chapters dealing 
with tliG definitions of raw opium, medicinal 
opium, morphine, coca loaf, cocaine and 
other dangerous drugs- The parties to the 
Convention undertake to limit the production 
and export of raw opium atid coca leaves- 
They agree to control the manufacture of 
dangerous drugs for medicinal purposes, by 
passing necessary laws- In accordance with 
the provisions of tlie Convention tlic Council 
of the League appointed in December 102S, 
a Permanent Central Board of eight persons 
who do not hold any salaried office under 
their Grovernments- This Board calls for 
annual reports from all the contracting 
parties regarding their requirements of 
opium and other dangerous drugs for 
medicinal purposes in their territories. It 
also collects other useful statistics. All 
these are circulated to the governments 
concerned. In this way the use of 
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accordance with one of the clauses of 
Article 23 of the Covenant, set uid a Com- 
mittee for preventing the traffic in women 
and children. In 1921, this Committee drew 
up a Convention which has so far been 
signed by 38 states in addition to dependen- 
cies, protectorates and mandated territories. 
The signatories agree to establish suitable 
agencies for stopping this evil. They have 
arranged for watching the secret activities 
of those engaged in this business. Arrange- 
ments have also been made at the ports to 
look into the immigration and emigration 
of women and children from and to foreign 
countries- In this way several obstacles 
have been placed in the path of those 
persons who are engaged in the traffic- 

In July 1923 the Council of the League 
appointed a Committee to investigate into 
the extent and scope of the traffic in women 
and children and to find out the secret 
societies that were carrying on this traffic. 
Ui^to 1928 the Committee visited 28 countries 
and 112 cities, and interviewed 6,5000 
persons of whom 5,000 were connected Avith 
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commercialised prostitution. In its report 
of 1928 the Committee recommended that 
the inquiry should be extended further 
and more countries should be visited- The 
Assembly accepted the proposal and in 
1930 many countries in Asia were visited. 
The Committee has collected very useful 
information which will enable Governments 
to fight the evil more efiiectively and with 
less difiicultv than thev could do otherwise- 
The fate of children of foreign nationals 
who were illegitimate or minors or who 
were enticed away for employment in 
foreign countries, was still worse- Therefore 
the noble work of rescuing them and 
looking after their welfare was considered 
important. The fifth Assembly ( 1924 ) 
invited the States Members to agree to the 
following Declaration of Geneva- 

“By the present Declaration of the 
Bights of the Child, commonly known as 
the Declaration of Geneva, men and women 
of all nations, recognising that mankind 
Owes to the child the best that it has to 
give, declare or accept it as their duty that. 
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the cliilcVs mind at. a time when he should 
be kept away from these ideas. Accord-^ 
insrlv, some countries have created zones 
round about their schools, penalising the 
selling of such pictures or literature within 
those zones- As many as 43 States have- 
signed a convention to stop the publication 
of this sorb of literature. 

In short, nations are now aroused to 
the consciousness of doing all in their power 
to bring about international co-operation 
for the welfare of children. 

Intellectual Co-operation. 

We all know that most of the troubles 
in the world arise on account of misunder- 
standings. The removal of these misunder- 
standings, therefore averts troubles and 
results in creating mutual sympathies 
between individuals or nations- This can 
bo done only by communicating the correct 
views of one party to the other- Often 
times the teachings of men who have risen 
to fame, have determined the course of 
history of nations, and have often led to 
great changes and revolutions- Teachings 
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of men like Rousseau and JefiFerson led to 
the outbreak of the French Revolution and 
the War of American Independence. Such 
writings as ‘East is Bast and West is West’, 
create not s^^mpathies but hatred. In fact 
it is now being increasingly realised that 
intellectual cooperation is very necessary to 
maintain good relations between different 
nations. The League has undertaken this 
work with earnestness. The importance of 
this intellectual cooperation between nations 
has been very well emphasized in the sixth 
report of the International Committee of 
Intellectual Cooperation. “ Without an 
intellectual rapprochement of the nations, 
without good mutual understanding and 
without concerted action to improve by 
mutual assistance and cooperation the 
conditions governing the thought, scientific 
work and the education of the young, it is 
to be feared that the future of the League 
would be uncertain and the efforts we are 
elsewhere making to establish durable peace 
would be largely wasted.” • . ' 

■ • To bring about this cooperation the 
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League has established the International 
Committee of Intellectual Cooperation, 
whose function is to see that the output 
of the labours of scientists, historians, 
mathematicians and men of letters — which 
knows no political barriers, and is there- 
fore for the benefit of mankind as a whole 
— may siDread in all countries- The 
Committee consists of 16 members eminent 
in letters, science and art belonging to 
different nations- 

The principal work of this Committee 
is that of developing the interchange of 
knowledge and ideas among peoples and 
imiDroving the conditions of intellectual 
work- ” The Committee collects useful 
information regarding the intellectual deve- 
loiDment of the various countries, supplies 
necessary information to those who are 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
through its sub-committee on University 
Relations facilitates the exchange of 
professors and students between different 
countries- It assists the states whose 
intellectual life has received a setback due 
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to the War, in their educational wor]c 5 e.g. it 
has assisted Austria, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Roumania, and Jugoslavia, 
by means of scholarships, gifts of boolts 
and laboratoiy eqnii3ment, and even by 
giving financial help to i^oor students aud 
professors in their pursuit of knowledge. 

At the request of the Chinese Grovern- 
ment to depute “advisers to assist the 
development of the Chinese educational 
system and facilitate the intercourse 
between the centres of intellectual activity 
in China and abroad ”, the Committee lia.s 
recently sent four distinguished educational 
experts to Nanking. These experts are 
helping China to imiDrove her educational 
sjT'stem. 

During the recent earthquakes in 
Japan, several libraries were destroyed. The 
Committee has helped Japan with the gift 
of books to re-establish the libraries. 

The Swiss Government is organising an 
international exhibition of arts on a large 
scale at Berne in 1934. The Committee 
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ba-s agreed, witb the approval of the 
Assembly, to take an active part in this 
exhibition. 

India, too, has shown her interest in 
this Committee- Two of her illustrious 
sons. Sir Jagdish Chandra Bose and Sir 
Badha Krishnan, have been members of the 
Committee, the latter still being on it- 

This intellectual co-operation between 
nations with different cultures, traditions 
and civilisations is bound to obliterate the 
barriers that have so far kept the nations 
apart. 
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CHAPTER V 
India in the League till 1931 

By virtue of her being a signatory to 
the Peace Treaty signed at the conclusion 
of the War, India became an original 
member of the League of Nations. There 
were 29 States which had signed the Peace 
Treaty, and India was one of them. While 
the Peace Terms were being discussed 
between the various States concerned, 
India was represented at these important 
discussions by Mr- E- S. Montagu, the then 
Secretary of State for India, and His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G-GV-O., the ruler of 
Bikanir. 

India’s membership of the League 
during these ten years has affected her 
politically, socially and economically- We 
shall take up these points in this chapter- 
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Polilicah ^Ever Since 1907. wlien the 
Imperial Conference held in London, for 
the first time passed a resolution admitting 
India to the membership of the Conference, 
India’s representatives have been taking- 
an active pa,rb in all discussions at the 
Conference wherein all subjects relating 
to Biitish foreign policy and common 
Dominion affairs are discussed. Before 1907, 
the Imperial Conferences were held without 
any representative of India being invited to 
attend them, as India was considered a pure 
dependency without any right to have a say 
in matters affecting the Empire of which 
she formed a part. But after 1907 there 
was some change in this view of India’s 
position inside the Empire. She was also 
represented at the Imperial 17ar Conference- 
She had made tremendous sacrifices during 
the War. Although the War was confined 
mainly to Europe and India had no fear of 
any direct invasion by Germany or her 
allies, she responded to the call of Britain 
and gladly voted large sums of money and 
sent oyer a million soldiers to fig ht, for the 
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ifirst time in Europe, thougli not for ;the 
first time on fcelialf. of the Empire. The 
bravery of her soldiers who fought in 
T^rance, Mesopotamia and Egypt attracted 
the admiration of the world, particularly of 
the British statesmen- 

In these circumstances India was 
•allowed to take an active part in all 
negotiations for iDeace. She had made 
-sacrifices for protecting the rights of other 
nations, and it was in the fitness of things 
that she should no longer be denied the 
■right to have her say in all international 
affairs. This important departure in British 
Eoreign Policy, so far as India was concerned, 
completely changed the international 
position of this country. Article 1 of the 
‘Covenant of the League of Nations lays 
down in clause 2, that “ Any fully self- 
governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annex may become a Member 
-of the League if its admission is agreed to 
by two-third of the Assembly, iDrovided that 
it shall give effective guarantees of - its 
sincere intentions to observe its’ international 
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obligations, and shall aocej:)!; such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the League in 
regard to its military, naval and air forceS' 
and armaments-” Judged in the light of 
this clause, India cannot claim to be a. 
member of the League as it is not a fully 
self-governing State or dominion- Though 
she has been promised the same status 
inside the British Commonwealth of Nations 
as that of any other self-governing dominion,, 
e-^- Canada, Australia, or New Zealand, she 
is at the present time ruled by Britain- If, 
therefore, India had not become a member 
of the League at the time the League ^vas 
established, by virtue of her being a- 
signatory to the Peace Treaty, she Avould 
have remained outside this important inter- 
national body for a long time- Fortunately 
under clause one of Article 1 of the 
Covenant, all the signatories of the Peace 
Treaty AAm’e made original members of the 
League Avithout any conditions of member- 
ship other than that of accepting the terms 
of the Covenant- And as India Avas one of 
the signatories, named in the Annex, she 
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ipso facto became a member of the League. 

There is no member of the League, 
excej)t India, which is not a full.y self- 
governing country- Out of the 64 States 
Members of the League India is, therefore, 
the only member with equal rights lilce any 
other State Member, including France,. 
G-reat Britain, Germany, or Japan, to parfi- 
cipate in all international matters within 
the scope of the League, without being a 
self-governing country. Yet unlike any of 
the other States Members, she is the only 
country denied the right to control her own 
internal affairs- It is surely a curious 
phenomenon that a country should have- 
the right to direct, conjointly with others,, 
the common affairs of 54 countries, without 
the right to govern herself. Looked at from 
this point of view, India is a iDolitical 
curiosity inside the League. 

There are people ivho say that the- 
League of Nations should try to remove- 
this anomaly of India’s international status 
by securing for her the position of a fully 
self-governing state or dominion. But they 
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•are mistaken in this view. They do not 
understand the real position of. the League. 
The League of Nations is not a super State 
which could dictate to the States Members 
any thing that is likely to affect the interna- 
iional administration- The League is merely 
a collection of these states in one jDlace only 
in so far as the directing of the international 
matters defined in the several Articles of 
the Covenant is concerned- It has no right 
to see how these States govern their respec- 
tive territories or what systems of govern- 
ment they follow. It is for the States 
Members themselves, individually, to modify 
or amend their respective systems of 
government. It is, therefore, for the people 
of India themselves to bring about any 
•changes in the Government of their country- 
It must, however, be stated that India’s 
membership of the League is bound to affect 
the course of her system of goverment. 
Britain dare not deny for a long time full 
eelf-government to India- And even if, at 
any time, Great Britain takes up an' illogical 
attitude of u’^fusing to India the right to 
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govern liei’seH in her own way, it- will create 
a world opinion ngainst Britain- Ko wonde]% 
therefore, that all Britisli parties have been 
XDromising, ever since 1917, to give Indians 
their riedit to full self-govcrnuient and 
during t he last decade India has actually 
taken rapid strides towards this goal- There 
has been a wonderful ]-)olitical awalconing 
in India: and the creation of a world 
opinion in favour of India is indiiectly, and 
to a considerable extent, the result of her 
membership of the League of Nations- 

In all Assemblies and Confeiences of 
the League, the representatives of India 
occupy the same position as those of France. 
Germany, Italy or Japan- In other words, 
so far as the affairs of the League are con- 
cerned, India does enjoy, even at the j^resent 
time, the status of a fully self-governing 
state. This was frankly admitted by 
Mr- Wedgwood Benn, then Secretary of 
State for India, when he was questioned in 
the House of Commons on' the Yicerov’s 
Announcement of November 1, 1929, 
declaring it the xDOlicy of His ’ Majesty's 
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Government to give India the same status 
inside the British Empire as is enjoyed by 
.any other fully self-governing dominion. 
Mr. Benn said that even at that time there 
was ‘ dominion status in action ’ citing, in 
sup]port of his argument, the position of 
India in the Imperial Conferences , and her 
membership of the League of Nations. 

Status and IVorJ^ af the Indian Delegation - — 
As has been mentioned in chapter II, the 
-delegation of each Member State to the 
Assembly of the League consists of not 
more than three representatives- The 
Indian delegation of three has always inclu- 
•ded one Indian Prince. This has been of 
great value to India in voicing her opinion 
in League matters, as a single state, without 
-showing any such political divisions as 
Indian India and British India- And as the 
delegation of each state commands only 
■one vote, irrespective of its strength and 
composition, the Indian Prince delegate has 
spoken not on behalf of the Indian States 
^lone but on behalf of united India as a 
whole- We can, therefore, safely say that 
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in international affairs India ]ia,s been 
one political unit. This is undoubtedly a 
step towards the formation of a federal 
state in India, consisting: of the Indian 
States and British Indian Provinces- If tlie 
Maharaja of BiUanir, for example, attended 
"the Assembly of the League, he lias done 
so as the representative of India as a whole. 
Therefore, the decisions of the Assembly arc 
as much binding on British India as on the 
Indian States- The opium and slavery 
■questions are an illustration in point- 

Similarly, each Indian delegation has 
consisted of at least one public man from 
British India- The rt- hon. V. S- Srinivas 
•Sastri, Sir Ali Imam, Sir C- P- B,ams\vami 
Iyer, Sir Mohammed Habibullah have been 
•some of the prominent British India 
•delegates to the League- The Secretary of 
State for India was in the early 3’'ears of the 
League, one of the members of the Indian 
-delegation and also its leader- The Indian 
•delegation protested against this official and 
non-Indian character of the leadership- 
The Government yielded to the Indian 
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demand and, at the Assembly of 1930, Sir 
Mohammed Habibiillah led the deputaiion, 
followed by Sir B. L. Mitter in 1931. 

The Indian delegation commands the 
same status in the League as the delegation 
of any other self-governing dominion. Yet, 
with this equality of status, one point should 
be emphasised here. It is that the delegation 
is appointed by the Grovernment of India, 
which being not responsible to the Legisla- 
ture and therefore to the people of India, 
cannot be said to aj)point, in the technical 
sense, the real representatives of the people* 
Yet, it must be admitted that the Grovern- 
ment has- generally taken care to select 
only such public men of British India as 
command great respect and confidence in 
non-ofiScial circles on account of them ability, 
X^atriotism, and high i^ersonal character. 
With the growth of responsible government 
in Andia, the character of the Indian 
delegation to -the League will necessarily 
undergo change in accordance with . the 
wishes of the people. But so long as the 
irresponsible government is the appointing 
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authority, the delegation undoubtedly lacks 
the national character and does not, to that 
extent, enjoy the confidence of the nation- 
There is, however, no check on the dele- 
gates and, if they choose to assert their 
independence during the debates in the 
Assembly of the League, they can do so by 
ignoring the instructions given them by the 
Grovernment of India or the Secretary of 
State for India* 

It has often been observed that though 
the delegations from the various self- 
governing dominions in the British Empire 
and India represent the governments of 
their respective countries, Britain still 
occupies a place of pre-eminence and the 
British delegation generally guides the 
delegations from the Dominions and India, 
in practice. We can, therefore, say that 
the British Empire enters the League as 
one unit commanding six votes, one vote of 
each'- delegation, viz* Great Britain, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa. This is what actually happens 
in practice. Among these delegations 
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themselves there is one difference which has 
partly been mentioned above, viz. that the 
Indian delegation is in character different 
from the other five delegations, due to 
India still being a dependency. Whenever 
there is any important matter before the 
Assembly or any decision of the Assembly 
requiring ratification by the States Membem, 
the British Government ascertains the views 
of the Governments of the Dominions and 
India, before sending its formal views to 
the Assembly of the League. . This is the 
actual practice. The League, however, 
does not recognise this difference in any 
w'ay, but it treats Great Britain and India, 
and the Dominions as independent States 
Members- 

Taking all these things into considera- 
tion, we can say that the British Empii-e is 
itself a small league of nations — call it the 
British League of Nations, if you please — 
which enters the League of Nations, with 
each one of its integral parts as a sepamte 
unit. The purpose for which the League or 
Nations was established, viz. international 
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<jo*operation in certain matters, is also the 
corner stone of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, at least in so far as the iDresent 
aspect of British Imperial polic 5 ^ is 
concerned. This is clear from the i)roceed- 
ings of the Imperial Conferences (at which 
India has also been represented since 1907), 
and the recently x^assed Statute of West 
Minster and the holding of such conferences 
as the one between the reiiresentatives of 
the Indian and South African Governments 
to settle the Indian question in South 
Africa. 

At the various meetings of the Assembly 
of the League, the Indian delegates have 
made very useful contribution to the 
debates, which has won for them the appre- 
ciations of other delegations. In this con- 
nection it will not be out of place to mention 
the names of Sir Ali Imam, Sir B- L- Mitter, 
and the K,t. Hon. Srinivas Sastri, whose 
speeches were listened to with respect and 
admiration in the Assembly. 

Labour and Economic Question- — India is 
mainly an agricultural country. Her yearly 
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agricultural produce is so large that after 
feeding her large population there is always 
a surplus w’-hich has to be exported to the 
countries that need it. In this export^ 
India comes into direct contact with foreign 
countries. After agriculture come industries 
and such other departments as railways r 
where millions of workers earn their liveli- 
hood-. The necessity of improving the lot 
of the labouring class is very great. The 
League of Nations has taken up this work, 
and happily India has been recognised as 
one of the eight most important industrial 
States and has, therefore, been given a 
permanent seat on the Groverning Body of 
the International Labour Organisation of 
the League. In all International Labour 
Conferences four Indian representatives, 
two representing the G-overnment of India, 
and two representing the worlrers and 
employers respectively, take an active part. 

India has ratified almost all the con- 
ventions of these Conferences, viz. the sixty 
hour week, fixing the maximum of sixty 
Lours of work per week : prohibition of 
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■employment of. children below a certain 
minimum age in factories ; and a minimum 
standard of wages, etc. In accordance 
with these Conventions, the Government 
of India have enacted necessary legislation 
to give effect to the reforms contained in 
them. The Indian Factories Act has also 
been amended- All this is known to every 
employee in a workshop or railway, who 
is now able to understand what good the 
Geneva Convention has done for him- 

The work of the Indian Delegation to 
the International Labour Conference has 
been appreciated by all States Members, 
so much so that at the session of 1931, Sir 
Atul Chandra Chattel jee was elected 
chairman of the Permanent Committee of 
the International Labour Organisation- 
India’s participation in this International 
Organisation ]promises to be of great good 
for the poor working classes in this country. 

Besides labour and agriculture in which 
the researches conducted by the League 
Organisation are expected to do immense 
good to India, there is the problem of 
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im migration and emigration. There is a very 
large number of Indian labourers scattered 
over several islands and colonies in the 
world. Their lot so far has not been happy. 
India had to fight out their case with the 
countries concerned. Through the League 
which is trying to get emigration and 
immigration laws so changed as to remove 
the troubles of the labourers, India shall 
soon improve the lot of her sons who are 
earning their livelihood abroad. 

Opium and other Dangerous Drugs . — We 
have said in the preceding chapter that one 
of the humanitarian activities of the League 
is the control of traffic in opium and other 
dangerous drugs- India produces large 
quantities of opium, and for a long time the 
Government of India have derived large 
revenues from opium cultivation- A very 
large quantity of this produce was exported 
to China Avhere opium smoking has very 
badly affected the health of t]ie Chinese. 
Ever since the time the League of Nations 
took up the work of preventing this trade ^ 
the Government of India and the Indian 
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States have sincerely cooperated with the 
League, although in doing so they have 
made very great sacrifices of revenues- The 
Indian States, where poppy growing has 
been done on a large scale, particularly in 
Malwa, have specially suffered, as heavy 
stocks of opium are now lying in store 
without being exported, on account of the 
restrictions which the Opium Conferences 
of the League have placed on the export of 
this commodity. 

"We quote below the change in the 
opium policy of the Grovernment of India, 
from ‘ India in 1927-28 which clearly 
shows how India has cooperated with the 
League in regard to the iDrevention of 
traffic in opium : — 

“ The interest whicli the League of 
Nations has displayed in the suppression of 
the traffic in dangerous drugs has caused 
much attention to be devoted to the Indian 
opinm trade, and a few years ago the 
attitude of the Indian Government towards 
the preparation and sale of opium in India 
and abroad was muchmis understood. The 
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efforts and the sacrifices made by the 
G-overnment of this country in the suppres* 
sion of the opium traffic are now better 
kno'wn and the position may be biiefiy 
described. It may well be explained at the 
outset that as far as opium is concerned the 
sphere of the (xOTemment of India is pme- 
tically confined to its international obliga- 
tions in connection with the export of Indian 
opium to foreign countries, and to the 
control of opium in British India, and its 
distribution to the Provincial Grovermnents. 

“ The policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment in the matter of opium exports is 
sovemed bv international agreements. The 
export of opium to any non- Asiatic countiy 
other than the United Kingdom is prohibi- 
ted and export to the latter is for medicinal 
purposes only and . is strictly controlled by 
the Import Certificate system. The same 
system was applied to other drugs covered 
by the Hague Convention in 1925 by an 
order which was revised in 1926 so as to 
fall in line with the definitions contained in 
the Geneva Convention- In June, 1926. it 
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was annaunced that the extinction of 
•exports of opium for other than medicinal 
and scientific purposes would be accom- 
plished in ten years, that is, no opium will 
be exported for purposes other than 
medicinal and scientific after December 31, 
1936. The exports in 1927 will be 90 per 
■cent of the exports in 1926, then in 1928, 80 
•per cent of the exports in 1926, and so on- 
With effect from the 19th March 1926 the 
■transhipment at any port in Britisli India 
of any of the drugs covered by the Hague 
Convention was prohibited unless covered 
by an export authorization or diversion 
certificate issued by the exporting country, 
-and this order was revised in the light of 
the Geneva Convention on the 12th 
February, 1927. 

In short, the Government of India have 
•shown earnestness in preventing traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs as is clear 
from the reports and figures issued by the 
League of Nations. Several conferences 
have been held between the Government of 
India, the several provincial governments 
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^D-d til© Indis/D Stsitssj cis 8; rGsult of wliicli 
the area of poppy growing has been 
progressively reduced. The maximum 
amount of opium that can be kept by any 
two persons at any time has been fixed 
at one tola. Several restrictive measures 
have been taken to check illicit traffic in 
these drugs. The Indian police is ever 
vigilant to prosecute persons ^vho carry on 
such trade. The success of these measures 
may be judged from the fall in consumption 
of opium during the years 1910-11 and 
1926-27, from 12,627 maunds to 7,021 
maunds. And as a result of the increased 
price at which opium is sold, in order to 
reduce its consumption, the revenues of the- 
Grovernment have increased from Us- 1'63- 
crores in 1910-11 to Its, 3 ‘36 crores in 
1926-27. 

Similarly the consumption of cocame 
and other dangerous drugs is progressively 
declining. The excise and police officers in 
big cities have shown great activity in 
arresting persons who are found secretly 
trading in cocaine. All these measures of 
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the Government have led to prevent the 
traffic in dangerous drugs to a considerable 
extent. All this has been done in accordance 
with tiie several conventions which India 
has signed in her capacity as a member of 
the League of Nations. 

Health - — It is needless to describe in 
detail the losses which a country has to- 
suffer on account of the unsatisfactory 
health of its people. Suffice it to say that 
in a tropical country like India, there are 
many epidemic diseases which not only 
claim a heavy toll of life every year, but 
also greatlj- reduce the vitality of every 
victim and the country loses the work 
which could be accomplished by a healthy 
worker. Of the man.y tropical diseases 
which visit India every year, malaria is the 
most important. There is no part of India 
which is free from this disease. The i^oor 
families of agriculturists and industrial 
Avorkers are ]3ut to great difficulties and 
often times Avhen the bread winner falls a 
victim to the diseases (cholera, small pox, 
malaria and the like) his family has to 
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starve. Therefore it is the duty of the 
Grovernment to check the spread of diseases* 
It is a work in which international 
cooperation is of the greatest value. As 
we have already discussed in the previous 
■chapter, the League of Nations has esta- 
blished its International Health Organisa- 
tion for the purpose. India has regularly 
•sent representatives to all Conferences held 
under the auspices of that Organisation- 
In December 1927, the Seventh Congress 
of the Far Eastern Association of Tropical 
Medicine was held in Calcutta under the 
patronage of His Excellency Lord Irwin, 
then Viceroy of India. A large number of 
delegates from the Indian Provinces and 
States attended the Congress- Fourteen 
delegates from foreign countries were also 
present. Australia, the Dutch East Indies, 
Ceylon, Ja^Dan, the Straits Settlements, 
Federated Malay States, Siam, Indo-China, 
China and Hongkong were all represented* 
One respresentative of the League of Nations 
also attended. The Congress discussed 
.nbjects relating to public health in 
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eastern countries and i^assed some imiDortant 
resolutions. In January 1928, the Second 
Far East Health Interchange held its second 
meeting. This was organised by the League 
of Nations in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of India- Sixteen delegates of the 
governments of Ceylon, China, Australia, 
Egypt, Federated Malay States, French 
Indo-Cliina, New Zealand, Japan, Straits 
Settlements, Philippines and the Dtitch 
East Indies, attended the session- Most ot 
the expenses were borne by the League 
itself- The object of this Interchange is to 
enable medical men to visit different 
countries, study conditions on the spot, and 
thereby contribute to the cause of improving 
the health of their own people- 

The Malaria Commission of the League 
of Nations visited several parts of India and 
received very useful information on malaria. 
Besides this India has sent delegates to all 
international conferences, including the 
Babies Confex’ence held at Paris, and the 
International Belief Union Conference held 
at Geneva- As a result of this cooperation. 
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India- will be enabled soon to give relief to 
bev unbax''P5' obildren wlio fall victim? to 
tbe disease? whieb visit this coantiy every 
year. In this way she will iiii}>rove rlie 
liealtli of the a tae^k wbieli could 

not liave been siieeessfaliy done withonr 
international cooperation. 

Tlie Siugax‘Oi'e Bureau of the League 
in close xnoximity to India has beer, bioad* 
easting imj^orrant information to Indian 
X>Qrts I'ela-ting to the diseases which break 
ont a mong the sea- passengers. 

Intclkciaal C<>op€r£rkb:a — The civilisation 
of India is very old- Her culture oecuj?:es 
a very xu'ominent place among world’s 
cuitiii'es- She has much to teach to ether 
countries, and has also much to leam fiom 
them. This can be done only by means oi 
international co-opeintion. Ever since the 
establishment by the League of a Commit' 
tee on intellectual Go'Opeiation, consisting 
of nearly 15 expeits in liteiatuio and 
science, i-epiosenting the various countries 
and ciiltuios of the world, India has l^en 
c:iven a yilace on the Committee. In co* 
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•Operation with this Committee of the League 
several countries are improving the educa- 
tion of their peoples. The part of India in 
this noble work is consj)icuous. Not only 
is India helping others but her own intellec- 
tual life is acquiring a new vigour by 
•coming in contact with the cultures of other 
countries. Eminent Indians like Sir Jagdish 
Chandra Bose, Sir C- V. Raman, aud Sir 
Radha Krishnan, are invited by foreign 
countries as educationists and scientists, to 
deliver lectures at their seats of learning. 
This international co-operation results in a 
better understanding, among the nations, 
of each other's view point. This removes 
various misunderstandings and brings the 
peoples of different countries together. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore’s Vishwa 
Bharati at Bolpur, is an international 
university in which prominent iDrofessors 
from many foreign countries of the world 
are teaching. It is this kind of co-operation 
that is needed to secure international peace 
in the world. 

The Intellectual Committee of the 
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League is arranging to supply information, 
regarding teaching at various universities- 
in the world. This coupled with the inter- 
change of professors and teachers will 
contribute largely to remove international 
jealousies- Educational tours of students, 
who visit other countries, is another means 
whereby the people of India can understand 
the peoples of other countries to the 
mutual benefit of all. In fact, India will 
gain immensely by her taking an active 
part in the educational work of the League. 



CHAPTER VI 
future Of India In The Ueague 

We propose in this chapter to deal with 
the future of India in the League. Should 
India continue to remain a member of the 
League ? If she is to continue her member- 
ship, should ■ there be any changes in the 
status of her delegation, etc. ? 

Need of Iniemalional Co-operation. — We 
have said in the first chapter that on 
account of scientific progress resulting in 
increased interdependence of nations, no 
nation can now lead a life of absolute 
isolation in the world- And India is not an 
exception to this. If she supplies vast 
quantities of several articles to various 
countries, she also imports equally large 
quantities of foreign goods. Besides the 
commercial relations with the outside world, 
there are the postal, telegraphic, and other 
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matters in which she must confer with 
other countries. In fact, neither the 
Himalayas nor the Indian Ocean now stand 
as impregnable barriei’s between India and 
the rest of the world and such terms as 
absolute national independence have only 
a relative and restricted meaning. 

In the political field, we are high on 
the road to full self-government or dominion 
status. As soon as India becomes a fully 
self-governing country her national responsi- 
bilities will rapidly increase. At present 
India’s foreign relations are in. the hands of 
G-reat Britain and she has not to trouble 
herself about matters outside her borders- 
This state will undergo entire change after 
we get dominion statuts- We have, there- 
fore, to enhance our national status in the 
•eyes of other nations in the world. 

Status of Future Delegation- — Therefore the 
future delegation of India must be a fully 
independent one representing the views of 
the national government of India, and not 
depending on any instructions issued by the 
Secretary of State for India or the British 
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foreign OjGfice. It will reflect, in future, 
the views of tlie Government of India whicli 
will be res]ponsible to the people of India 
through the elected Legislatures of United 
India- 

In the future federal constitution of 
India, the position of Indian States is going 
to be one of equality with British India. 
As in the past in all delegations to the 
League, India has sent one Indian Prince 
who has creditably contributed to the 
•discussions in the League Assembly, the 
Indian States have come to realise the 
necessity of co-operating with other nations 
of the world for the maintenance of world 
peace. They have also made sacrifices 
when called upon to do so, by abiding by 
the decisions of the Assembly. For example, 
the Opium policy of the League, aiming at 
prohibition of opium eating and smoking, 
has affected the revenues of several Indian 
States very adversely, as some of them used 
to derive considerable income from poppy 
cultivation. It is, therefore, very necessary 
to keep the interests of the Indian States 
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alive in all international matters and this 
can, among other ways, be also secured by 
continuing to include the representatives of 
the States in the Indian delegation to the 
League. 

India and ihe League. Council- — We have 
said before that India, though not at present 
a fully self-governing country, has been 
admitted as a member of the Leasrne on 
account of her being a signatory to the 
Peace Treaty of 1919- This has considerably 
influenced her political status in the eyes of 
the world, and her representatives have 
been elected to several of the Committees 
of the League. Continuance of this privilege 
is sure to raise our national prestige- 
Though this does not. bv itself, make our 
country fully self-governing in internal 
matters, it undoubtedly changes our inter- 
national outlook which indirectly affects 
our xDOsition inside the British Common- 
wealth of Nations- We sit at the table of 
the Assembly on terms of equality with the 
delegates from other British Dominions or 
Japan, Prance, Germany, or Italy- But 
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though in theory India enjoys equality of 
status inside the League, there is consider- 
able difference in loractice. Though 
Germany, which in 1914 was called the most 
cruel and barbarous nation — not rightly, of 
course, but on account of the War, in 
which she was accused of having broken 
international pledges and invaded the 
neutrality of smaller and weaker nations — 
has been given a permanent seat on the 
Council of the League, India has not yet 
been given even a non-permanent seat on 
that important body* This is a very 
unsatisfactory state of affairs and needs to 
be changed. Among the many changes, 
we propose in the last chapter of this book, 
for the future of the League, we strongly 
■suggest a change in the rearrangement of 
seats in the Council of the League. India 
is the second largest member state of the 
League in point of population, China 
occupying the first place. And yet India 
has been denied a place on the ' Council 
though her financial contribution is larger 
than that of many a state that has either a 
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permanent or a non-permanent seat on the 
Council. And again, India and China 
together contain nearly half the world’s 
population and yet they do not have even 
one permanent seat between them. Really 
they ought each to have a permanent seat. 

Similarly in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice there is no Indian 
judge. When once at the time of election, 
an Indian name was proposed there was 
only one vote for him and that too of the 
Indian delegate. Judges from several 
smaller states have been elected to the 
bench of the Court, but the non-election of 
an Indian does no credit to the International 
League, because Indian culture and system 
of jurisprudence remain unrepresented on 
such an important international body. This 
is partly due to our political dependence on 
Grreat Britain. In future, however, when 
India gets self-government neither the 
members of the League would dare leave 
out India in any important election, nor 
India’s national pride would countenance 
.any discrimination against her. 
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In matters of appointments in tlie 
G-eneral Secretariat of the League, there are 
over 600 ofiScials representing the different 
54 Members States- Out of these India 
has not more than half a dozen to her 
credit, though her financial contribution is 
66 units out of 986, /-e. nearly 6 per cent. 
This is not creditable to the League. Being 
a dependent country, India is considered 
politically weak in the League. But the 
principle underlying the establishment of 
the League is that of equality for all 
members. In future appointments, Indians 
should be more largely represented in the 
Secretariat of the League. This will 
certainly arouse deeper interest among the 
Indians in all affairs of the League : and 
ultimately the League will become more 
popular by enlisting active sympathy of 
this vast country by doing justice to her 
even in minor matters like appointments- 
The present number of Indian of8.cials is 
certainly out of all proportion to her relative 
financial contribution or her population. It 
is true that in these international matters' 
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a purely proportional representation on the 
basis of financial contribution or population 
may not prove practicable or even very 
desirable. Still the very low present 
representation of India in the League calls 
for immediate change- 

Future Adoaniages from Membership- — In 
future India will gain largely by her 
membership of the League by cutting down 
he]* ever increasing military expenditure. 
It is on account of the huge expenditure on 
the army that she can not spend enough on 
the education of her children. It is true, as 
the late Mr* Groi^al Krishna Gol^hale had 
once said, that if education were increased 
and Indians kept satisfied with the adminis- 
tration of the country, she could have defied 
a dozen Russias. Still it cannot be denied 
that owing to the ever growing greed of the 
Nations, the military budgets of all nations 
were, till lately, rising rapidly and India too 
had to spend huge sums on keeping a large 
standing army. She distrusted her neigh- 
bours, particularly Afghanistan and Russia, 
and therefore ‘her North-West Frontier has 
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been kept like an ever ready fort to ward off 
any invasions from that direction. Of the 
important nations still outside the League 
are Russia and Afghanistan. But even 
these countries have exxDressed their willing- 
ness to co-operate with the League in such 
matters as disarmament. Afghanistan is 
desiring to enter the League as a full fledged 
member and Russia too is likely to seek 
admission. So that when India’s neighbours 
are members of the League and she too 
inside that international body, all fear of 
invasions from the North-West will be gone 
and large sums now spent on keeping the 
most modern armaments in that quarter, 
will be beneficially devoted to expansion of 
education and sanitation, which are the two 
greatest needs of our country at the present 
moment. 

The Covenant of the League states 
that the members of the League agree not 
to go to war but to settle their disputes by 
peaceful means. And we have seen that 
the League has been working fairly in 
settling international dis]Dutes thus minimis- 
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ing tlie chances of war. If and when any 
qnari’el with Afghanistan or Russia arises 
it would be dealt with peacefully through 
the luachineiT of the League. There would 
be no necessity to resort to arms and kill 
men. 

It cannot be denied that till recently 
and even to-day, the military policy of India 
has been and is guided by imperial con- 
siderations. Lord Curzon, while he was 
Viceroy of India, had thus expressed himself 
On this subject : — 

“ My own view of India's position is 
this- She is like a foidress with the 
vast moat of the sea- on two of her 
faces and with mountains for her 
walls on the remainder. But be- 
yond those walls, which are some 
times of by no means insuperable 
heiaht and admit of being easily 
penetrated, extends glacis of vary- 
ing breadth and dimensions- T7e 
do not want to occupy it, but also 
cannot afford to see it occupied by 
our foes- We are quite content to 
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let it remain in the hands of our 
allies and friends ; but, if rival and 
unfriendly influences creep up to 
it and lodge themselves right under 
our Avails, AA^e are compelled to 
intervene because a danger aa’^ouM 
thereby grOAV uj) that might one 
day menace our security- This is 
the secret of the u’-hole position in 
Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet,, 
and as far eastAvards as Siam-” 

He admitted that the AA^hole of the mili- 
tary policy of the Government of India Avas 
directed toAvards preventing the expansion 
of hostile agencies on this area- 

Although Mr- Gokhale had vigorously 
opposed the main trend of the Govern- 
ment’s military policy, he too Avas not un- 
mindful of the importance of keeping the 
frontiers protected- "While pleading for a 
reduction of military expenditure, in his 
budget speech, of 1906, he said : ‘‘A pro- 

found change has taken place in the general 
position of Asiatic politics- The triumph 
of Japan in the late war has ensured peace 
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iu Middle and East Asia. The tide of 
European aggression has been rolled back 
for good. The power of Eussia has been 
broken , her jorestige in Asia has gone ; she 
has on her hands troubles more than enough 
of her own to think of troubling others for 
years to come : and thus a cloud that was 
thought to hang for twejity years and more 
over our North-West frontier has passed 
away ; and, humanly speaking, is not likely 
to return at any rate during the time of the 
present generation. The Anglo- Japanese 
alliance, concluded without considering how 
it would be regarded by the people of this 
country, is a further guarantee of peace in 
Asia, if such an alliance has any meaning ”• 
The prophecy of Mr. Gokhale that in 
this generation there was no fear or menace 
for the North-West or that the iDower of 
Eussia had been crippled for good, iDroved 
false in the Great War and the last Afghan 
war with India. Still after the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations, with China 
Japan and Persia as already full -hedged 
members, and with the prospect of Afgha- 
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nistan and Russia soon joining the League, 
India can easily cry halt to the forward 
military policy so far pursued. This can 
best be done by our retaining membership 
of the League, doing every thing possible to 
increase the moral prestige of the League 
so as to make it a powerful international 
organisatinn for not only maintaining peace 
in the world but also for the service of 
humanity. In this noble work India’s con- 
tribution, due to her culture, can be very 
great. And when peace in Asia has been 
assured she can safely cut down her military 
expenditure which is at present the heaviest 
in the world, considering her income and 
the general condition of her people. This 
saving from the military expenditure can 
be devoted to nobler objects and thus India 
can derive great benefits in the future by 
actively participating in the disarmament 
policy of the League. 

Economic Adoaniages. — In the economic 
field, too, the advantages are not few. If the 
League is allowed to settle the various 
economic issues which preci]pitate great 
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financial crises the world over, with' their 
bad effects on India, much trouble can be 
averted. India is mainly an agricultural 
country. Indian peasants are seen carry- 
ing On their work in the same old way as 
before. Modern improvements in agricul- 
ture and the scientific researches have in- 
Huenced them little We can easily study, 
in the future, the agricultural problems of 
other countries, by international co-opera- 
tion, and in this way we can benefit our 
peasants in many ways. Cotton, wheat and 
opium conferences affect the lives of the 
agriculturists in India, when their resolu- 
tions are carried out by the Government of 
this country. Indian delegates can easily 
"take a very active and prominent part in 
the Confei-ences, held under the auspices of 
the League, to deal with agricultural 
matters. 

The lot of the Indian workers is by no 
eans happy- It is true that the forty- 
eight-hour Geneva Convention has begun 
to remove several troubles, still there is a 
vast field for improvement. There are 
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thousands of small private owned factories 
in which the condition of the workers is 
pitiable. What Lord Shafts bury had done 
with great difficulty in England, in his time, 
we can very easily do in India by acting 
upon the resolution of the League- The 
International Labour Conference is the 
proper machinery through which our dele- 
gates can ventilate the grievances of the 
workers and create world opinion in favour 
■of necessary reforms- 

Similarly forced labour, slavery, and 
child labour can be completely stopped. In 
times of famine, floods and epidemics our 
country suffers tremendously and our own 
resources fall far short of successfully les- 
sening the sufferings of the unhappy people. 
Our country being largely tropical is subject 
to frequent and yearly outbreaks of malaria 
and other diseases- The humanitarian 
activities of the League, in the future, are 
bound to increase aud India can benefit to 
a very great extent by her taking part in 
• them, and fighting out the epidemics and 
other calamities with international co-oper- 
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ation. We all know how in times of 
famine, large quantities of wheat and maize 
impoid;ed from Australia and other coun- 
tries give timely relief to the famine striken- 
If the League takes up this relief work and 
it can be made to do so in future by expand- 
ing the scope of its activities — India is sure 
to gain- 

In the industrial field India has been 
internationally recognised as one of the 
eight industrial countries in the world. 
This ’^vill bring great benefits in future as 
the work of the League progresses- With 
the establishment of self-government in 
India, her industries are sure to expand. 
There will then be need of international 
co-operation for opening new markets for 
our manufactures- We know how wars 
have often broken out on account of 
commercial rivalries- In fact, India went 
into British hands as a result of British 
trade in this country- Surely the League is 
the most suitable institution to remove com- 
mercial rivalries and keep friendly com- 
mercial relations between various nations- 
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Intellectual Advantages^ — In ancient India 
there were big universities teaching 
thousands of students, soiue of whom came 
from distant countries- History aifords 
evidence of the great intellectual activity of 
two of the most important scats of learning 
in India, Nalanda and Taxila- Indian 
culture was highl.v honoured by all 
nations- Greelc and Chinese travellers have 
given brilliant accounts of our ancient 
culture which \vas spiritual in essence- In 
modern days our ancient cultural glory has 
been eclipsed by western culture which is 
materialistic in its aspect. Through the 
League India can teach to the West what- 
ever is precious in her culture, and she can 
also learn from the West what it can teach 
her, particularly in the field of science. It 
is really through intellectual co-operation 
that nations come to respect each other, 
avoid war and enjoy peace which is the 
highest goal of human existence. India 
shall be failing in her duty if she did not 
contribute her proper share in building up 
a peaceful world- It is net too much to say 
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that East without -West is incomplete, and 
the. Dice verso’ And of the eastern countries 
India undoubtedly bas the most to teach to 
the West. 

We can surely benefit by sending Indian 
teachers and students to various countries 
of the world, where they can learn useful 
arts and sciences which they can introduce 
in their country much to the good of them 
country-men. In this way we can raise 
our country just as the Japanese have done. 
The League has rightly taken up this work 
of intellectual co-operation between the 
various nations* It gives financial help and 
useful suggestions to those intellectuals who 
need them, and Indians can easily take 
advantage of these facilities by going to the 
League for help in the advancement of 
learning. 

Summary In these paragraphs we have 
abundantly shown how India is likely to 
gain by her membership of the League. 
She has to contribute only a few lakhs 
every year and as a result of it she can, 
besides getting other advantages, save 
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nnllions from her military budget- In 
addition to tliese material gains, she can be 
instrumental in spreading the blessings of 
peace on earth- Her sages have ever been 
proclaiming that all human activities are 
in vain if men do not enjoy peace- All our 
ceremonies end with a prayer for peace in 
-every thing- We all pray: 

“ May there be peace in the slcy, peace 
in mid-air, peace on the earth, 
peace in waters, peace in medicines, 
and peace in vegetables- May all 
the powers of nature bring us peace- 
May God vouchsafe us peace- May 
peace and peace alone reign every 
where- May that peace come unto 
me-” (Yajurveda XXXVI-I7). 

It is, therefore, incumbent on us all to 
see that this message of iDeace is spread in 
the world, and this cannot better be done 
than through the League of Nations which 
too has as its goal the spread of universal 
peace- The League also prohibits the use of 
poisonous drugs and works for avoiding 
war- In fact, the measure of the success of 
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the League is the success of the ancient 
culture of India. India shall be fading in 
hei duty to humanity if she did not take a 
very active part in the affairs of the League. 
If she is grateful to her greatest kings like 
Asoka and Akbar, it is her duty to see that 
the prestige of this international organisa- 
tion is increased. 

Every Indian has a duty to bis family. 
He is bom in it, and is, therefore, bound 
with the prosperity of that family. After 
his family comes his village, in the progress 
of which he feels interested* After the 
village, as his circle of sympathies and 
duties increases, he looks to his Taluka or 
district, after that to his province and then 
to his country. And as we have said, in 
this age no country can cut off its relations 
with the rest of the world, we come to the 
Empire* It is true that at present inside 
the British Empire our status is not what it 
ought to be, that of willing partnership. 
But it is up to us to see that we exercise the 
same rights as Canadians, or Austialians 
do* The Empire can be made a true 
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Commonwealtli of Nations, in which all 
member nations have the same position, and 
through this Commonwealth of nations we 
enter the largest Commonwealth of all 
Nations — the League of Nations- 

We can discharge our duty to the 
League, first of all, by making it known to 
the people in this country. There are very 
few at i)resent who know what the League 
is or what are its aims and objects, and how 
it can be used as an instrument of peace in 
the world. Therefore, efforts should be made 
to impress upon the minds of students the 
usefulness of this international organisation. 
Students are the most proper vehicle for 
disseminating such useful ideas to the 
people in general. It is they whose opinions 
and views \vill influence the future genera- 
tion. Then again, small study circles 
should be organised in all big cities in India 
where people can meet and discuss the 
working of the League. Press will prove 
to be of great help in this work. If the 
important newspapers of India determine 
to make the League known throughout the 
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country the task can be done quickly. 
Contact should be established with foreio-n 
countries through travels and correspon- 
dence. This will enable the younger genera^ 
tion to feel sympathy for people in other 
lands and their outlook of life will become 
international in preference to provincial or 
even national. Movements like the Boy 
Scouts and Red Cross Societies, which aim 
at service of humanity in general without 
any distinction of race or nationality should 
be encouraged to create fellow feeling. Our 
teachers and students should be helped by 
the Grovernment, in small batches, to visit 
centres of learning in other countries- This 
will enable us to understand the culture of 
those countries much better than we do now 
through books alone. And this correct 
understanding will avoid fuither misunder- 
standings* It is true that Dr- Rabindra 
Nath Tagore’s noble institution, the Vishwa' 
Bharati at Bolpur, is an international 
university where teachers fiom seveial 
foreign countries are teaching, but one such 
institution is merely a drop in the ocean. 
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Many more of its kind should be started- 
Literature dealing with brotherhood of 
man and hatred for war should be produced. 
In short, all possible measures should be 
adox3ted to popularise League ideas- Then 
and then alone India can understand the 
usefulness of the League and use it for her 
own good and ultimately for the good of 
humanity. This is a noble aim for which 
inany of her ablest sons worked in the past- 




PART THREE 


THE FUTURE OF M LEAGUE 




CHAPTER VII 
Present Defects 

In the preceding chapters we have 
described the aims, objects and working of 
the League, its usefulness and the connec- 
tion of India with it. It does not, however, 
follow that the League, as at present consti- 
tuted, has no defects. Nothing which is 
created by man is perfect, much less so a 
complex organisation like the League. As 
our experience progresses we learn what 
defects there are in the League. We should 
all try to see that these defects are removed 
and the League is made much more useful 
for the service of humanity than it, at 
present, is. It is in this spirit that we 
describe in this chapter the defects we find 
in the League- 

The main object of the League is to 
make the world worth living in by avoiding 
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war and establishing a spirit of co-operation 
between the different nations. To achieve 
this, it is necessary that all nations of the 
world should not only agree to avoid war 
but to become active members of the 
League. We have said before that in this 
modern world no nation has interests 
absolutely unconnected with other nations, 
and therefore what concerns one nation 
concerns the world. Even if one important 
nation does not promise to avoid war and 
settle its international disputes by peaceful 
means, there can be no securitv of a stable 
and permanent joeace in the world. Suppose 
there is one nation which is not a member of 
the League. No nation can force that 
non- member to cut down its armaments ; 
that non-member can increase its military, 
or naval, or air forces without legally offend- 
ing the League. Now this incimse of 
armaments will naturally create fears in the 
neighbouring states. This increase of fear 
will compel them to increase their oum 
armaments. This process will develop and 
cut at the root of the spirit that should guide 
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the activities of the Members-States of the 
League. Ultimately an unfortunate com- 
petition for armaments will follow and 
disturb world’s peace. 

Unfortunately at present there are 
many states that are not members of the 
League. The most important of these are 
the United States of America, the Soviet 
Republic, Afghanistan, and Brazil. Though 
these nations are willing to co-operate -Wath 
the League in all essential matters, still not 
being members of the League they cannot 
be expected to carry out all the resolutions 
of the League. Efforts should be inade to 
admit all these non-members states to the 
League. It is very strange,, that although 
the late iDresident Woodrow Wilson of the 
United States of America was one of the 
most important personages who had placed 
before the world the idea of establishing the 
present League, and he had tried his best to 
give the idea practical shape, yet his country 
has not yet become a member of the 
League. It is very necessaiy, if the cause 
of world’s peace is to be a success, that all 
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important states should join the League as 
full members- 

Dependencies Siill Allowed.— Anothev defect 
is the recognition by . the League of such 
possessions by the Members States as are 
called ‘Dependencies.’ Undoubtedly the 
League cannot force the Members States to 
give up their deioendencies and other 
colonial possessions. It can, nevertheless, 
make it a condition of its membership that 
all Members States which have possessions 
under them would, within a specified period, 
make those dependent states fully self- 
governing. Lor it is clear that wars often 
break out due to hfations’ greed for colonial 
and overseas possessions- And we cannot 
expect iDeace between the various states in 
tihe world unless all causes that result in 
wars have been removed. Secondly, the 
League aims at the service of humanity. 
What service of men can be greater and 
nobler than making dependent peoples self- 
governing. If slavery is bad, political 
dependence is worse- There is no doubt 
that ‘Grood government is no substitute for 
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self-government.’ as no nation can be 
-expected to be so unselfish as to govern 
another nation solely for the good of that 
nation- Besides this, the existence of 
possessions by one nation is sure to excite 
the jealousies of other nations and this 
jealousy would create ill feelings and then 
that detestable and horrible thing — War- 
The history of China is a clear pointer in 
that direction. The existence of neutral or 
inter natianal zones in China is nothing but 
the sign of foreign exploitation of a weak 
country by several powerful nations- The 
recent happenings in that country clearly 
point out the necessity of equal treatment 
of all countries and non-recognition of 
dependencies or colonial possessions. 

Mandated Territories- — ^At the close of the 
War the League of Nations created 
mandated territories and mandates. It also 
appointed a Mandates Commission to watch 
the administration of these mandated terri- 
tories- Now this word, mandated territory, 
is another, though a milder, substitute for 
dependencies- It is true that a mandatory 
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lis§ i.o r- 0 n.it 6 r ami'Qa.l aceonii'C to the I/ea£;ne 
for t3ie ^dBimistration of the territories 
place it tinder its charge, and the M'andates 
Commission of tne Council of the Leaarae 
does interrere to improve the administration 
tor the good of the inhabitants* Still it 
cannot be denied that these mandated 
temtories ai'o. likelv to be the bone of 
eontention between dinerent nations, as the 
former are bnt the old ]>3Tts of possessions 
of the defeated nataons of the "War* The 
League should, therefore, keep greater 
^vatch on the adniinistration of these tern- 
tones. and hx the time limit Avithin which 
the terntories shorJd be given fall selt- 
jroTemment* And even daring the time 
these territories are tanglit to govern them- 
selves. it should be tried whether they are 
better tanght by an international com- 
mission than by one particular nation* 
Undoubtedly an international body o: 
statesmen drawn from diSerent nations ^vill 
be a better substitute for the purpose than 
one single nation, as that international bo;ty 
will have no other Interests to look alter 
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than those of the countries under its charge. 
The League can very well begin the experi- 
ment and thus improve the existing state 
of affairs, as far as the mandated territories 
are concerned. 

Defeciive Composiiion of the CounciL— 
Another defect is the present composition 
of the Council of the League- At present 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan have each a permanent seat on 
the Council. The Council of the League 
is undoubtedly the most important 
international organisation, membership 
of which has become a much coveted 
thing. Although the chief aim of the 
League is to inspire confidence in all 
the nations of the world and to treat 
them as equals, still in the composition of 
its organisations there is clearly inequality 
prevailing. The greatest of the continents, 
Asia, has only one permanent seat on the 
Council, while Europe has the remaining 
four ; Africa, Australia, North America 
and South Ameiica have none. This is 
most unsatisfactory. The noble object of 
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■fcliG Lsagu© cannot be achieved in this way. 
Clearly there has to be some other criterion 
for the allotment of permanent seats on 
the Council than the possession of mere 
physical force by a nation. If a nation 
has shown by its actions that it has avoided 
war, and shuns war, it is the fittest nation 
to have a permanent seat on the Council. 
Also there must be distribution of per- 
manent seats on a territorial basis., or 
every principal form of civilisation in every 
continent must be represented as far 
as possible. And if any continent does not 
get a permanent representation, there must 
be a provision for giving it one of the 
temporary seats. It is the present improper 
allotment of permanent seats on the 
Council which gives a loop hole to the 
critics of the League to call it a League of 
the European Nations* While the League 
theoretically recognises the equality of status 
of all the States, it has omitted to apply the 
principle to the arrangement of seats on 
the Council. 

Character of Some Deew/ons.— During the 
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first decade of its existence the League lia.s 
surely done some very useful worlc. There 
is, however, great room for improvement in 
future work. Much can be done by making 
the impoi’tant recommendations of the 
League binding on the Members States- 
•We have pointed out in Part I that in cases 
where there is no unanimity, the resolutions 
of the League are only a sort of advice to 
the nations. This should be changed, and 
now that the League has successfully 
outlived the experimental stage and i^roved 
definitely useful in many cases the unanimity 
rule can, in some important matters at 
least, give place to a majority rule, although 
the minimum of that majoiity may be 
placed very high, say even -SO Mere 
passing of resolutions now and calling 
them as advice does not by itself bear 
fruitful results. Granted that at the time 
of the establishment of the League, it was 
necessary to enlist the co-operation of the 
various states in the work of organising 
such an important international body, and 
for that reason the Covenant could riot- 
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■contain the provision that all resolutions 
-of the League would be binding on the 
Members States. But now that the League 
has given a suflSciently good account of 
itself and has survived these years the 
retention of this advisory character of many 
of its resolutions can be easily changed. 
This will enable the League to deal effec- 
tively and promptly with some of the great 
crises like the recent Sino- Japanese dispute- 
' In this dispute there has been much 
loss of time resulting in bloodshed and 
loss of property. Due to its weakness the 
League could not stop this trouble with 
that promptness which was necessary in the 
case. The failure of the League in enforc- 
ing its decisions effectively was paitly due 
to the want of suj0S.cient powers. The 
League, no doubt, moved its machinery 
and sincerely tried to settle the dispute, but 
it acted rather hesitatingly. Even the 
ambassador of the United States of America 
at Bern attended for the first time the 
meeting of the League Council, confident 
•of settling the dispute, but the early efforts 
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of the League failed. The dispute, nay 
the war, went on and the League helplessly 
looked on. It apparently failed to arouse 
world opinion in condemnation of the 
quarrel. It appealed to Japan and China, 
but the appeal had little effect- Here it must 
be remembered that Japan has got a peiana- 
nent seat on the Council since the very 
establishment of the League. The Coven- 
ant of the League states that the members 
of the League agree not to go to war but to 
settle their differences peacefully. Here 
both China and Japan broke the Covenant 
and fought. How supposing that one of 
the two had taken the risk of allowing the 
other to have its way, and appealed to the 
League for justice, matters could have 
been well settled in time ; and the first 
sacrifice on the part of that suffering nation 
would have aroused the sympathies of the 
world in its favour. But neither China nor 
Japan showed that willingness. As for the 
League, it did not take a strong action. It 
could have appealed to the youth of the 
world to condemn the quarrel, and it ought 
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to have published its provisional settlement, 
appointed a Commission to investigate on 
the spot and to make report to the League 
for final decision by the Council. If both or 
one of the two parties had refused to accept 
the provisional settlement of the League, 
there would have then been a case for 
economic boycott of the recalcitrant state, 
as provided in the Covenant. Perhaps the 
League hesitated lest this bold step might 
offend any state or states who might then 
go out of the League. We would, on the 
other hand, frankly say that boldness on 
the part of the League, even if it had 
resulted in any defection, would have 
appealed to the better mind of the world, 
and ultimately the League would have been 
the gainer by showing its determination to 
uphold the cause of peace. Failure on the 
part of the League to take a bold step in 
this dispute has shown its weakness and 
this has done-more harm than if on account 
of the League’s decision any state had even 
left it. 

Disarmament — Another matter in which 
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the League has not yet shown the progress 
it could have made, is tlie problem of the 
reduction of armaments. In this case 
the League is not much to blame- The 
League, as we have said, is not a super- 
state, but only the collective voice of the 
states. And as disai*mament cannot be 
successfully carried out unless all impor- 
tant nations of the world determine to do 
it, the League cannot be blamed much. 
Disarmament is surely the most impoi-tant 
work before the League. And the League 
can succeed in it only by creating a very 
powerful world opinion against war and 
warlike preparations- This can be done 
not so much by convening disarmament 
conferences as by appeal to the youth of the 
world. We shall take up this i^oint in detail 
in the next chaiDter. 

Poor Finances of the League. — We now 
take up the last point of this chapter- That 
is regarding the finances of the League^ 
During these years of its existence, the 
League has done useful work, its defects 
and shortcomings notwithstanding. It 
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could have done more had it possessed the 
necessary means, the most important of 
which is sufficiency of finances- Despite 
the, noble aim — the noblest aim, we should 
say — of the League, the Members States 
appear to look upon their contributions to 
the League as an unnecessary drain on 
their resources, if not actually so much 
waste of money. Lack of finances stands 
in the way of the League and it is not able 
to carry out some of its best intentions and 
resolutions. If the League is to be a com- 
plete success, it must have ample resources 
for its propaganda work- But so far it has 
suffered from lack of finances. Some of the 
Members States are in arrears for several 
years- This is ceHainly uot at all credit- 
able to them. It shows their love of peace 
is not great. 

In the allotment of the units of contri- 
butions by each member there is a great 
disparity. Lor example, India’s contri- 
bution is sufficiently high, and yet she does 
not get her proper share in the Secretariat 
appointments and in elections to the various 
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committees of the League. We have pointed 
out in Chapters V and VI how our country 
has not been able to get a seat either on 
the Council of the League or on the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. This 
is not proper treatment. The League can 
appeal to the world only by showing 
absolute impartiality in matters of appoint- 
ments and elections. If this cannot be 
attained by relying on the votes of the 
Members States, other arrangements for 
territorial representation and the lilce should 
be made. 



CHAPTER VUl 
Suggestions fop the fatape. 

We have said in the preceding chapter 
that all nations are not yet members of the 
League, and have shown how even if one 
important state is out of it the work of the 
League, viz. the maintenance of peace in 
the world is likely to suffer. We have also 
said that it is very necessary that all nations 
should become members of the League. To 
do this it is very necessary that our general 
political conception of a ‘ state ’ must 
change. People of some industrial nations 
have come to look upon some other politi- 
cally weak states as their exploiting ground. 
This is not only bad but immoral. God 
has made all men to live comtortahly and 
peacefully in the world- If the people of a 
country happen to be industrially or intel- 
lectually advanced, it is theii* moral duty 
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to help the people of other countries which 
are bade ward, to better their lot. 

It is only when nations forget or desire 
to forget this important duty of helping the 
weak that they embark iiiioii war and 
destruction. It is inhuman to advance 
the argument that war is a biological 
necessity or that only the fittest can or 
should survive. For, were it really the case 
no father would sa orifice his own interests 
to provide for his son. The same love of 
God that connects the mother and her child, 
the father and his son, really ought to exist 
between the civilised and the backward 
nations. To treat these badeward nations 
as peoples existing for the benefit of the 
advanced nations is criminal. This is never 
the way to peace- We must recognise that 
‘ Right is Might ’, and not the vice versa. If 
we only look to our own comfort and 
pleasure and raise not our eyes towards 
those who are unfortunate, we should first 
close down all reformatories, hospitals and 
asylums for the sick and the invalid. For if 
we start charitable institutions for the poor, 
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the hungry and the crippled, why do we 
not think, and rightly too, that a backward 
nation is only a very big institution or asylum, 
lull of people who deserve the care and the 
sympathy of the more foriunate sons of 
God. It is this true spirit which the League 
must spread in the future through its 
activities. It must not recognise the right 
— ^is it really right or usurpation we see all 
around us? — of any nation to keep depen- 
dencies. The so called dependencies must 
cease and the League should take up the 
task of first making them mandated terri- 
tories and then ultimately self-governing 
states- It may be said that it is revolutionising 
present political arrangements. If we are 
really determined to outlaw war and 
establish universal peace, we have to change 
the current of international law, whether 
the change is great or small- As the aim 
is very great so must be the means to achieve 
it- It is just possible that the nation which 
" owns a dependency may be appointed by 
the League as the mandatory power for that 
dependent country. Ceitainly it will be an 
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easier way to accomplisli Avhat we mean* 
Our only point is that the dependent 
countries must not be considered as being 
the domestic concern of the powerful nations 
ruling over them ; they must come within 
the jurisdiction of the League which should 
receive annual accounts of the progress 
made by the rulers in helping the dependents 
to govern themselves. If the noble aim of 
the League, as stated in the Preamble to 
the Covenant, is to be achieved, it should 
not prove impossible to improve the present 
condition of the dependent countries. Only 
when all countries in the world become 
fully self-governing and independent in all 
matters except those that are of interna- 
tional importance and hence within the 
jurisdiction of the League, will the world , 
enjoy peace and happiness, and not till 
then. 

As for the mandated territories, we 
need only suggest that instead of entrusting 
the work of administering them to individual 
States, the League should appoint interna- 
tional commissions, one for each territory, 
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and dii’ectly supervise the administration. 
An international commission will be impai'- 
tial and hence more acceptable to the 
governed. There will be no vested interests 
for the commission to guard, in favour of 
any foreign state, and this would assuredly 
remove all chances of disputes arising 
between the various powers or between the 
mandated territories and the mandatories. 
Besides, this will enhance the usefulness 
of the League as it will then be able 
to show some very tangible results of its 
working. In dealing with the questions 
of dependencies and mandated territories, 
the League should rigidly apply the principle 
of self-determination and allow the peoples 
of those countries the fullest opportunity to 
express their desires. Then and then alone 
we can remove several causes of wars and 
bestow the blessings of peace on a large 
part of the almost enslaved population of 
the world. 

When the League was established, tlie 
victors of the War had the final voice 
in shaping its constitution. Naturally, 
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therefore, they got a preponderating voice 
for themselves in the Council of the League 
by assigning to themselves permanent seats- 
If we look at the Council now we clearly 
dfind no principle in its composition. As the 
Council is the chief executive body of the 
League, which is entrusted with the most 
important work, the League should immedi- 
ately take up the work of re-arranging the 
distribution of seats on an equitable basis- 
We have already pointed out in the previous 
chapter that Europe has the largest, nay 
the whole, share in the proceedings of the 
Council. We, therefore, propose an entire 
reshuffling. Some of the seats on the 
Council should be assigned on a territorial 
basis- For example, Europe, and Asia 
should each get three seats, America two, 
Africa two, and Australia one. After that 
some seats should be distributed on popula- 
tion basis, and India and China, being the 
countries with the largest populations in the 
world, should each get a permanent seat. 
Seats may be assigned on the basis of the 
principal forms of civilisation, such as 
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Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, Slev, Latin, Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindu, and Mohammadan, etc- 
Then there should be a number of non- 
IDermanent seats open to election as at 
present. The method of assigning temporary 
seats should be allowed to continue so as to 
enable the unrepresented states to have 
adequate representation in case any matter 
concerning them comes up before the 
Council. 

It is also necessary to modify the 
constitution of the League by introducing a 
sort of federal tie between the Members 
States. This will facilitate the work of 
bringing about disarmament. Once a state 
has chosen to seek admission to the League, 
it should not have the option of going out 
of it. It should also abide by the decisions 
of the League in all international matter^. 
These conditions do in no way interfere 
with the internal independence of a state. 
They only touch upon its international 
relations and hence there ought to be no 
objection on the part of any Member State 
to subscribe to the decisions of the League. 
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Recently, Mi Briaud had placed before 
EuroiDean states his scheme of a federation 
of European Powers. Several states had 
exiDressed their - sympathy and general 
agreement with the idea- Undoubtedly a 
modified scheme of a loose federation for 
all states in the Avorld to deal with social, 
'intellectual, and i)olitical matters of an 
international importance, can be devised 
and the Ijeague should take up this work 
and introduce necessary amendments in 
the Covenant. But even as we say this we 
do not mean that we favour the establish- 
ment of a super state. What we really 
aim at is that a number of autonomous and 
independent states should combine to 
promote common interests of mankind, 
such as cultural, social and political. This 
will ensure equal opportunities for all 
Members States, large as well as small, and 
quicken the work of establishing peace and 
hapioiness in the world; 

During this first decade of its existence 
the League has undoubtedly checked the 
growth of armaments in the world. But it 
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cannot be said that it has succeeded in 
reducing the expenditure on armaments, 
in the various states, on any large scale 
and to the desired extent. Even now the 
madness for keeping . large forces, land, 
naval or air, is in the minds of nations, 
and oven now we find them ready for 
war- This is the most unfortunate state 
of affairs. It shows utter want of tnist 
between the Members States of the 
League. Disarmament Conferences meet, 
pass pious resolutions and disperse, but real 
disarmament has not yet taken place. The 
League should take courage and appoint a 
strong committee to deal with the matter- 
All states should give an undertaking to 
the Committee to abide by its decisions- 
Then and then alone such a committee will 
be able to bring about real disarmament. 
All nations are spending recklessly on war- 
like preparations unmindful of the fact that 
by stopping this expenditure, how mucli 
more useful work can be done for the 
welfare of their own people and ultimately 
for the good of the world, by directing th e 
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expenditure of that saving in other ways. 

The above changes can be ejffected only 
when a very powerful world opinion has 
been created in favour of the League- If 
the younger generation in all countries is 
made to feel the benefits from the League 
•and is taught to love all people, future wars 
will become impossible. This can be done 
by propaganda. At present the propaganda 
of the League is confined strictly to very 
high circles, in the educated society. Man 
in the street apart, even the m'fddle classes 
all over the world are almost ignorant of 
the aims, objects, and work of the League. 
How can it then be expected that people 
will force the hands of their respective 
governments to reduce their armaments, 
trust in the League and spend the saving 
from military budgets on more humane and 
beneficial objects ? 

We, therefore, suggest that the League 
should immediately take up this propaganda 
work on a vigorous scale- An Indian 
Office of the League has just been started 
in Bombay. Let there be provincial 
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brandies of this oSce in India-. Tie heads 
of the provincial branches should at once 
put themselves in touch with the education 
departments in aU provinces and States, 
get I^eague pamphlets prescribed as a part 
of the curricula in Schools and Intermediate 
Colleges, and higher books in the Universi- 
ties. Correspondents should visit towns and 
villages and lecture to the people on the 
aims and work of the League. The co- 
operation of the Bov Scouts and Girl Guides 
.should be enlisted to caiTy out the social and 
humanitarian work of the League- This 
will neither be diScult to do nor it will 
require a long time- The Scouts wiU then 
naturally caiTv the message of the League 
to aU villages and tell people that here is 
the League of Isations to stop war, spread 
peace and serve humanity without any 
distinction of caste, creed or race- 

In fact, we require a missionary spirit 
amonsT the workers of the League, lio 
would cany to the people in general the 
Til e~ sage of world peace- ..4it piGj^ent the 
propagandists of the League, leach onl^ 
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those among the people whom they consider 
most cultured or those who are front rank 
politicians — the very persons who declare 
war or vote for increase of armaments* If 
the work of the League is to prosper, let 
the public know what the League stands 
for, and it will tie down the hands of the 
politicians not to do any thing for war* 

To educate the people in general in the 
work of the League, cinematograph films 
should be screened every month in all 
important centres* This can be arranged 
through cinema companies* Magic lantern 
slides can be easily shown to teachers in 
village schools and District Boards, and 
then through them to all children even in 
primary schools. Course books should 
contain chapters on the usefulness of the 
League. History books should be so revised 
as to contain ideas of brotherhood of men, 
hatred for war, love of peace, and they 
should be purged of all matter that is 
likely to create hatred between one nation 
and another. 

To develop intellectual co-operation. 
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exchange of university professors and 
school teachers between various countries 
should be encouraged. Educational tours 
of teachers and students should be arranged, 
and if necessaiy, partly financed by the 
governments of the countries concerned or 
even by the League. This will create an 
international' mind in the youth. Literary 
men like Tagore, Bomain Eolland and 
others have already created an atmosphere 
of this kind by their examples and precept. 
We have already mentioned that veiy great 
political revolutions have been brought 
about by the teachings of professors and 
philosophers who exercise a very profound 
influence on the minds of the younger 
generation. The same agency may now be 
profitably employed to preach ideas of 
fellow feeling and world peace. 

Critics of the League forget that the 
League is not meant to be the panacea of 
all ills and that it can only be as powerful 
and as useful as its constituent members 
are inclined to make it. The failures of 
the League, if any, are not due to any 
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defect in the ideal of the League itself, but 
are the results of the weakness of human 
nature. If Mahatma Gandhi’s ideals of 
Ahinsa are to be accepted by the nations of 
the world, then and then alone can the 
League be a reality and an effective agent 
of international co-operation and good will. 

But all this requires propaganda and 
hence money. At present the finances of 
the League are not sufficient to allow the 
taking up of the above suggestions. We 
would unhesitatingly suggest a substantial 
increase in the contributions of all the 
Members States. No money spent on the 
work of the League should be considered 
a drain on the state revenues. What is 
spent on the League will be well spent and 
it will easily allow cutting down of the 
expenditure on defence by creating mutual 
trust. If international co-operation can 
be purchased even at one-tenth of the cost 
at which we maintain very large forces 
for human destruction, we shall be doing 
immense service for humanity, and indeed 
be doing our duty not only to our fellow 
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men but to Him Who is the Common Maker 
of us all. 

, And what we have said for India, we 
say for the world. If all States in the world 
take up the above suggestions in right 
earnest and if they only remember that: — 
“Nearly every great and intellectual 
race of the world has produced, at 
every period of its .career, an ai*t 
with some peculiar and precious 
character about it, wholly unattain- 
able by any other race and at any 
other time, and the intention of 
the Providence concerning that art 
is evidently that it should all grow 
together into one mighty temple ; 
the rough stories and the smooth 
all finding their place and rising, 
day by day, in richer and higher 
pinnacles to heaven 
We can make this world a place worth 
living in, on which Heaven \vill smile with 
pleasure. 
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The High Contracting Parties, 

In order to promote international co-operation and 
to achieve international peace and security 

by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to 
war, 

by the prescription of open, just and honourable 
relations between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the understandings 
of international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among Governments, 
and by the maintenance of justice and a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations 
in the dea lings of organised peoples with one 
another, 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Article 1. 

1. The original Members of the League of Nations 
•shall be those of the Signatories which are named in 
the Annex to this Covenant and also such of those 
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other States named in the Annex as shall accede 
without reservation to this Covenant. Such accession 
shall be affected by a Declaration deposited with the 
Secretariat within two months of the coming into force 
of the Covenant. Notice thereof shall be sent to all 
other Members of the League. 

2. Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or 
Colony not named in the Annex may become a Member 
of the League if its admission is agreed to by two-thirds 
of the Assembly, provided that it shall give effective 
guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its 
international obligations, and shall accept such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the League in regard to 
its military, naval and air forces and armaments. 

3. Any Member of the League may, after two 
years’ notice of its intention so to do, withdraw from 
the League, provided that all its international obliga- 
tions and all its obligations under tliis Covenant shall 
have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

Article 2. 

The action of the League under this Covenant 
shall be effected through the instrumentality of an 
Assembly and of a Council, with a permanent 
Secretariat; 

Article 3. 

1. The Assembly shall consist of Representative^ 
of the Members of the League. 
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2. The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals 
and from time to time as occasion may require at the 
Seat of the League or at such other place as may be 
decided upon. 

3. The Assembl}’- may deni at its meetings with 
any matter within the sphere ol action of the League 
or affecting the peace of the world. 

4. At meetings of the Assembly, each Member of 
the League shall have one vote, and may have not 
more than three Representatives. 

Article 4. 

1. The Council shall consist of Representatives of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers,* together 
with Representatives of four other Members of the 
League. These four Members of the League shall be 
selected by the Assembly from time to time in its dis- 
cretion. Until the appointment of the Representatives 
of the four Members ot the League first selected by the 
Assembly, Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain 
and Greece shall be members of the Council. 

2. With the approval of the majority of the 
Assembl}’-, the Council may name additional Members 
of the League whose Representatives shall always be 

*The Principal Allied and Associated Powers are the follow’ingi 
The tJnited States of Ameriea, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan, (see Preamble of the Treaty of Peaee with Germany). 
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(luring the consideration of nintfers special!}’ aflocling 
the interests of liiat iMemher of the Lf-agne. 

t). At meetings of the Council, each Meinher of 
the Longue represented on the Council shall have one 
vote, and may have not more than otic Repre.^'entative. 

-liOV/e 5. 

1. Except where (jtlmrwise exjtn'Sslv provided in 
this Covenant or hy the t-rms of tin' present Treaty, 
decisions at any meeting of the Assomhly or of the 
Council shall require the agreement of all the ]\Iemhers 
of the Longue represented at the meeting. 

2. All matters o; proctdnre ai meetings of the 
Assemhly or of tht; Council, including the tippointment 
of Committees to investigate particular matters, sluill 
be regulated hv the Assomhiv or hy the Council and 
may he decided by a majority of the Menihcrs of the 
League represented at the mcetitjg. 

3. The first meeting of the As<^cmbly and the 
first meeting of the Council shall be summoned by the 
President of the United States of America. 

Article G. 

1. The permanent Secretariat shall he established 
at the Sent of tlic League. Tlie Secretariat shall 
comprise a Secretary-General and such secrclaries and 
staff as may be recjuirccl. 

2. The first Secretary-General shall bo the person 
named in the Annex; thereafter the Secretary-General 
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shall be appointed by the Council with the approval 
of the majority of the Assembly. 

3. The secretaries and staff of the Secretariat 
shall be appointed by the Secretary-Greneral cith the 
approval of the Council. 

4. The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity 
at all meetings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the League shall he home hg 
■the Members of the League in the proportion decided hg 
the Assembly . 

Article 7. 

1. The Seat of the League isestablished atGeneva. 

2. The Council may at any time decide that the 
Seat of the League shall be established elsewhere. 

3. All positions under or in connection with the 
League, including the Secretariat, shall be open equally 
to men and women. 

4. - Representatives of the Members of the League 
and officials of the League shall enjoy diploinaiic 
privileges and immunities. 

5. The buildings and other property' occupied by 
the League or its officials or by Representatives atlend- 
ing its meetings shall bo inviolable. 

S'This Amcnflment c.ime into force on Anpust 18lh, 1924, in 
accord.-ince with Article 2G of the Covenant rind rcplncc-s the following 
text : 

“C. The expenses of the Sccrctnrint slmll he borne by the 
Members of the I^npue in nccordnncc with the npportionnient of (Iw 
expenses of the Tntern.ntional Bureau of the Univcn-al IV.stnl Union." 
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Article 8. 

1. The Members of tlic Lcngtic recognise that tlie 
mnintennnce of pence requires the roclnction of nationnl 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations. 

2. The Council, taking account of tlio geogra- 
phical situation anti circumstances of each State, shall 
formulaic plans for such reduction for the consideration 
and action of the several Governments. 

3. Such plans shall he subject to reconsideration 
and revision at least ever}’’ ten yeaiv. 

4. After these plans shall have been adopted by 
the several Governments, the limits of armaments 
therein fixed shall not he exceeded without the 
concurrence of the Council. 

~). The Members of the League agree that the 
manufacture by private enterprise of munitions and 
implements of war is ojien to grave objections. The 
Council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon 
such manufacture can be prevented, due regard being 
had to the necessities of those ^Members of the League 
which are not able to manufacture the munitions and 
implements of war necessary for their safety. 

6. The Members of the . League undertake to 
interchange full and frank information as to the scale 
of their armaments, their military, naval and air 
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pro£:rammes and the condition of such of their iudus- ' 
tries us arc adaptuhle to warlike purposes. 

Article 9. 

A permauent Gomiuission shall be constituted to 
advise the Council on the execution of the provisions 
ot Articles 1 and d and on militarv, naval and air 
questions generally. 

ArficA' 10. 

The Members of the Le.ague undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing poiiticalindejx>nnence, 
of ail iMesnhers of the Leajrue. In case of anv such 
asreression or in case of anv throat or dantror of such 

s- w « w 

aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by 
which this oblisration shall be fuldlled. 


Article 11. 


1 . Anv war or thrc.at of war. whetl’.er innnediatelv 

« > « 

afieetiug any of the Jlcmbers of the Le.ngno. or not, is 
hereby decl.arod a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the L-eaguc shall take any action that 
in.ay be deemed wise and criectual to &ifegnard the 
jveace of nations. In case any such emergency should 
arise the Secretary-General shall on the rciinost of any 
Member of the League forthwith summon a meeting of 
the Council. 

'2. It is also dt dared to be the friondiy right ot 
each Member of the Le.ncne to brine to the attention 
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of the Assembly or of the Council nny circumstnncc 
whntever an’cctiiifr international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace 
depends. 

Article 12^ 

1, Tiic Jlcmbers of the League agree that if 
there should ari.-c between them any dispute likely to 
lead to a rnplur<! they will submit the matter citlier to 

> arbitration or judicial settlement or to enquiry by the 
i Council, cud they a.gvcc in no ease to vcs.ovt to war 
‘ until three months after the award by the arbitrators 
I or the judicial decision or the report by the Council. 

2. In any ease under this Article the award of 
the arbitrators or the judicial decision shall be made 
within a reasonable time, and the report of the (/ouncil 
shall be made within .six months after the submission 
of the dispute. 

Article 13.* 

1. The Members of the League agree that w'licu* 
ever any dispute shall arise between them whicli they 

♦ The Amendments printed in imiics reltiling to these Articles 
c.nme into force on Seplemher 2Cth. 192-1, in nccordnncc with article 
2G of the Covenant nnd replace the following texts : 

Article 12. 

“ The Slembers of the League agree tlint if there should arise 
' between them any dispute likely to lead to n rupture they will submit 
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recognise to be suitable for submission to arbitration 
or judicial settlement^ and which cannot be satisfac- 
torily settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole 
subject-matter to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

the matter either to arbitration or, to enquiry by the f’ouncil, and 
they agree in no case to resort to war until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators or the report by the Council. 

“ In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators 
shall be made within a reasonable rime, and the report of the Council 
shall be made within six months after the submission of the dispute.” 

Article 13. 

“ The Members of the League agree that whenever any dispute 
shall .arise between them which they recognise to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration and which cannot bo satisfactorily settled 
by diplom.acy, they will submit the whole subject-matter to 
arbitration. 

“ Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, ns to any 
question of internntion.al law, as to the c.xistence of nnj fact which if 
established would constitute a breach of any international obligation, 
or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for any 
such breach, are declared to be among those which arc generally 
suitable for submission to arbitration. 

“For the consideration of any such tlispute, the court of arbitra- 
tion to which the case is referred shall be the court ngrecfl on by the 
parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing 
between them. 

“ The Members of the T.caguc agree that they will carry out in 
full good faith any award that may be rendered and that they will 
not resort to war against a Member of the I,eaguc which complies 
therewith. In the event of nny failure to carry out such an .award, 
the Council shall propose what .steps should l« tni:cn to give cfTcct 
thereto.” 
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2. Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, 
as to any question of international law, as to the 
existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of any international obligation, or 
as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be 
made for any such breach, are declared to be among 
those which are generally suitable for submission to 
arbitration or judicial settlement. 

3. For the consideration of any such dispute^ the 
court to xohich the case is referred shall he the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, established in 
accordance with Article 14, or a.ntj tribunal agreed on 
hy the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any con- 
vention existing between them. 

4. The Members of the League agree that they 
will carry out in full good faith any award or decision 
that may be rendered, and that they will not resort to 
war against a Member of the League which complies 
therewith. In the event of any failure to carry out 
such an award or decision, the Council shall propose 
what steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 

Article 14. 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the 
Members of the League for adoption plans for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The Court shall be competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character 
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relevant facts and papers, and tlie Council may forth- 
with direct the publication thereof. 

3. The Council shall endeavour to effect a settle- 
ment of the dispute, and if such efforts are successful, 
a statement sl)nll be made public giving such facts and 
explanations regarding the dispute and the terms 
of settlement thereof as the Council may deem 
appropriate. 

4. If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council 
either unanimously or by a majorily vote shall make 
and publish a report containing a statement of the 
facts of the dispute and the recommendations which 
are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

5. Any Member of the League represented on 
the Council may make public a statement of the facts 
of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding the 
same. 

6. If a report by the Council is unanimously 
agreed to b^'- the members thereof other than the 
Representatives of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute, the Members of the League agree that they 
will not go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the I’ecoramendations of the report. 

7. If the Council fails to reach a report which is 
unanimously agreed to by the members thereof, other 
than the Representatives of one or more of the parties 
to the dispute, the Members of the League reserve to 
themselves the right to take such aetion as they shall 
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.consider necessary for the maintenance of right 
and justice. 

6. If the dispute between the parties is claimed 
by one of them, and is found by the Council, to arise 
out of a matter which by international Jaw is solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the 
Council shall so report, and shall make no recommen- 
dation as to its settlement. 

9. The Council may in any case under this 
Article refer the dispute to the Assembly. The dispute 
shall be so referred at the request of either part}’’ to 
the dispute provided that such request be made within 
fourteen days after the submission of the dispute to 
the Council. 

10. In any case referred to the Assembly, ail 
the provisions of this Article and of Article 12 relating 
to the action and powers of the Council shall apply to 
the action and powers ot the Assembly, juovidcd that 
a report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by the 
J^epresentatives of those Members of tiie League 
represented on the Council and of a majority of ihe 
other Members of tlie League, exclusive in each ca>e 
of the Representatives c-f ihe parties to the dispute, 
shall have the same force as a report by the Conned 

oucurred in by all the members thereof other than the 
Represen tative.s of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute. 
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Article 16. 

1. Should any Member of the League resort to 
war in disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 
13 or 15, it shall i^so facto be deemed to have com- 
mitted an act of war against all other Members of the 
League, which hereby undertake immediately to 
subject it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between 
their nationals and the nationals of the covenant* 
breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, 
commercial or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the 
League or not. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such 
case to recommend to tlio several Governments con- 
cerned what effective military, naval or air force the 
Members of the League shall severally contribute to 
the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of 
the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, farther, 
that they will mutually support one another in the 
financial and economic measures which are taken 
under this Article, in order to minimise the loss and 
inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and 
that they will mutually support one another in 
resisting any special measures aimed at one of their 
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number by the covenant-breaking State, and that t’ - 
will take the necessary steps to afford passage throug> 
their territory to the forces of any of the Members c 
the League which are co operating to protect th 
covenants of the League. 

4. Any Member of the League which ha 
violated any covenant of the League may be declared 
to be no longer a Member of the League by a vote o 
the Council concurred in by the Representatives of all 
the other Members of the League represented thereon. 

Article 17. 

1. In the event of a dispute between a Member 
of the League and a State which is not a Member of 
the League, or between States not Members of tlie 
League, the State or States not Members of the League 
shall be invited to accept the obligations of member- 
ship in the League for the purposes of such dispute, 
upon such conditions as the Council may deem just. 
If such invitation is accepted, the pi'ovisions of Articles 
12 to 16 inclusive shall be applied with such modifica- 
tions as may be deemed necessary by the Council. 

2. Upon such invitation being given the Council 
shall immediately institute an enquiry into the 
circumstances of the dispute and recommend such 
action as may seem best and most effectual in the 
circumstances. 

3. If a State so invited shall refuse to accept flic 
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kr -obligations of mcmbersbip in the League for the 
purposes of such dispute, and shall resort to war 
f' .against a Mens her of the League, the provisions of 
Article 16 shall be applicable as against the State 
' taking such action. 

4. If both parties to the dispute when so invited 
vefuse to accept the obligations ot luembersbip in the 
League for the purposes of such dispute, the Council 
take such measures and make such recommenda- 
tions as vill prevent hostilities and will result in tho 
-Settlement of the dispute. 

Artlde 18. 

Every treaty or international engagement entered 
into hereafter by any Member of the League siiall be 
forthwith registered with the Secretariat and sliall as 
■soon as possible be published by it. Bo such treaty 

-or international engagement shall be binding until so 
registered. 


Article 19. 


be Assembly may from time to time advise the 
reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties 
icb have become inapplicable and the consideration 
0 international conditions whose continuance might 
endanger the peace of the world. 

Article 20. 

tk-it '.’f of the League severally agree 

Coveuaut is accepted as abrogaLg all 
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obligations or understandings inter se which are 
inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly 
undertake that they will not hereafter enter into any 
engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

2. In case any Member of the League shall, 
before becoming a Member of the League, have under- 
taken any obligations inconsistent with the terms of 
this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Member to 
take immediate steps to procure its release from such 
obligations. 

Article 21. 

l^othing in this Covenant shall be deemed to 
affect the validity of international engagements, such 
as treaties of arbitration or regional understandings 
like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 
of peace. 

Article 22. 

1, To those colonies anrl territories which as a 
consequence of the late war have ceased to be under 
the sovereignty of the States which formerly governed 
them and which are inhabited by people? not yet able 
to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the 
principle that the well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that 
securities for the performance of this trust should bo 
embodied in this Covenant. 
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.■ 2. The best method of giving practical effect to 
this principle is that the tutelage of such people, 
should be entrusted to advanced nations who by reason 
of their resources, their experience or their gcograp nca 
position can best undertake this responsibilit} , ant 
who are willing to accept it, and that this totolngo 
should be exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf 
of the League. 

3. The character of the mandate must differ 
ceording to the stage of the development of the people, 
he geographical situation of the territory, its economic 
londitions and other similar circumstances. 

4. Certain communities formerly belonging to 
the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of develop* 
ment where their existence as independent nations can 
he provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone. Tlio 
wishes of these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the Mandatory. 

5. Other peoples, especially those of Central 
Africa, are at such a stage that the Mandatory must be 
responsible for the administration of the territory under 
conditions which will guarantee freedom of conscience 
and religion, subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the 
slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and 
the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or 
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Article 23. 

Subjecfc to and in accordance witli tlie provision& 
of international conventions existing or hereafter to be 
agreed upon, the Members of the League : 

fa) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair 
and humane conditions of labour for men, 
women, and' children, both in their own 
countries and in all countries to which their 
commercial and industrial relations extend, 
and for that purpose will establish and 
maintain the necessary international 
organisations ; 

(&) undertake to secure just treatment of the 
native inhabitants of territories under their 
control ; 

(c) will entrust the League with the general 
supervision over the execution of agreements 
with regard to the traffic in women and 
children, and the traffic in opium and other 
dangerous drugs ; 

(d) will entrust the League with the general 
supervision of the trade in arms and 
ammunition with the countries in which 
the control of this traffic is necessary in the 
common interest ; 

(e) will make provision to secure and maintain 
freedom of communications and of transit 
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and equitable treatment for the commerce 
of all Members of the League. In this 
connection, the special necessities of the 
regions devastated during the war of 1914-18 
shall be borne in mind ; 

(f) will endeavour to take steps in matters of 
international concern for the prevention 
and control of disease. 

Article 24. 

1. There shall be placed under the direction of 
the League all international bureau.^ already 
established by general treaties if the parties to such 
treaties consent. All such international bureaux and 
all commissions for the regulation of matters of 
international interest hereafter constituted shall , be 
placed under the direction of the League. 

2. In all matters of international interest which 
•jire regulated by genera! conventions but which are 
not placed under the control of international bureaux 
or commissions, the Secretariat of the League shall, 
subject to the consent of the Council and if desired by 
the parties, collect and distribute all relevant informu- 
-fion and shall render any other assistance which may 
be necessary or desirable. 

3. The Council nday include as part of the 
•expenses of the Secretariat the expenses of any bureau 
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or commission which is placed nndcr the direction of 
the League. 

Article 25. 

The Members of the Lc*ngue agree to encourage 
and promote the establishment and co-operation of 
duly authorised voluntary national Red Cross 
organisations having as purposes the improvement of 
health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation o£ 
suffering throughout the world. 

Article 2o. 

1. Amendments to this Covenant will take effect 
when ratified by the Members of the League ^Yhose 
Representatives compose the Council and by a 
majority of the Members of the League whose 
Representatives compose the Assembly. 

2. No such amendments shall bind any Member 
of the League which signifies its dissent therefrom, 
but in that case it shall cease to be a Member of 
the League. 


